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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2%, 1856. 


Notes. 


STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, HIS LIFE, AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 2. — Curil’s First Pudlication.* 


Scarcely had our introductory paper on Ed- 
mund Curll been committed to the press, in which 
we confessed our ignorance of the place of his 
birth, his parentage, and education, when our at- 
tention was directed to the following account of 
him, which is to be found in the New and General 
Biographical Dictionary (1798), vol. iv. p. 447.: 

“Edmund Curll, a bookseller rendered notorious by 
Mr. Pope in his Dunciad, He was born in the west of 
England, and after passing through several menial capa- 
cities arrived at the degree of a bookseller’s man. He 
afterwards kept a stall, and then took a shop in the 
purlieus of Covent Garden. His transactions in the way 
of his trade are well known to the publick by the notes 
subjoined to that poem; to which it may be added, that 
he was generally held to be of an immoral character; and 
was highly injurious to the literary world, by filling his 
translations with wretched notes, forged letters, and bad 
pictures, by which practice he greatly advanced the price 
of books. Thomas Burnet’s Archeologia is a proof of 
this. He lost his ears for publishing the Nun in her 
Smock, and another paltry performance. He died in 
1748 [1747].” 

From this account we learn that he was born in 
the west of England, and that before he arrived at 
the dignity of a shopkeeper, “he kept a stall,” 
probably in the purlieus of Covent Garden. But 
it will be seen from a controversy in which Curll 
was engaged as early as the year 1710 — for he 
seems to have got into controversy almost as soon 
as he got into business—that he had been appren- 
ticed to one “ Mr. Smith, by Exeter Change.” { 

This we gather from a curious work entitled 
London's Medicinal Informer, 1710, from which 


* If any reader of these Notes has the good fortune to 


concerning the Originals of Things. Faithfully translated 
into English, with Remarks thereon, by Mr. Foxton, 
Printed for E. Curl! in the Strand, 1729. ‘To this work is 
prefixed “Ad Populum,” an angry Preface, evidently by 
Curll, reflecting on Francis Wilkinson, Esq., Burnet’s 
executor, for having obtained an Injunction in Chancery 
to suppress a translation of this work. By-the-bye, who 
and what was “ Mr. Foxton?” 

t Was this Smith a bookseller? We know from Curll’s 
own statement that Francklin, who succeeded William 
Rufus Chetwood — 

“Chetwood who leaned against his letter’d post ”"— 
as a bookseller in Russell Street, Covent Garden, had 
served his apprenticeship to Curll. A good account of 
London booksellers is yet to be written. 


we learn that Curll was the publisher of a work 
notorious for its quackery, entitled The Charitable 
Surgeon, and that he combined with his trade of 
bookseller that of vendor of pills and powders for 
the afflicted—a practice, we believe, not un- 
common in those days. This is shown by the fol- 
lowing advertisement inserted in The Supplement 
paper of April 8, 1709: 


“ Whereas by an ~o as well as an ignorant ad- 
vertisement in last Tuesday’s Review, inserted by J. 
Spinke, Mr. John Marten, surgeon, is insinuated to be the 
author of The Charitable Surgeon. To do Mr. Marten 
that common justice which is due to every man, I do 
hereby assure the world, that he is not the author of the 
aforesaid book; neither has he (to my knowledge) any 
acquaintance with, or ever saw the author, or I ever saw 
Mr. Marten, ’till last Tuesday, in my life. And as for a 
scurrilous pamphlet published in Spinke’s name, intituled 
Quakery Unmask’d, which he calls an Answer to The 
Charitable Surgeon ; this is once more to let him know, 
that he must expect no other reply, than what he has 
had, viz. That no notice will be taken of such an ignorant 
pretender. Whether he can read or write is a query; but 
he has given the world a demonstration, that he can’t 
cast account; for, he says, the medicines sold at my shop, 
come to between 3/. and 41. a packet, which the author 
advises to be taken 40 days, and will at that rate cost the 

atient about 20/.; but I am of the opinion, that physick 
for 40 days at 10s. per dose amounts to 1202 So much 
for his arithmetical learning. And for his grammatical, 
though he pretends in his book to understand Greek, I 
have five guineas in my pocket, which if John Spinke can 
English so many lines out of any school-book, from Sen- 
tentia Puerilis to Virgil, he shall be entitl’d to. ’Tis 
money easily earned, and will pay the rent of his house 
in the dark passage for a year, and buy him ingredients to 
make pills and powder for the Venereal Disease, to last 
for that time. And for his assistance in this great task, 
all the dictionaries in my shop shall stand by him; and 
if he does not perform it some time this week, he must 
expect to be enrolled for a scholar. 

“FE. Cori, 
“ Temple Bar, April 7, 1709.” 


After quoting the advertisement the author of 
London's Medicinal Informer thus proceeds : 


“Now can any man imagine what should provoke 
EF. Curll to pubiish such a ridiculous advertisement, sup- 
pose Marten be not (though I really believe he is) the 
author of The Charitable Surgeon, unless it be (and then 
sure E. Curll would not sell it!) a scandalous book. 
What disadvantage is it to Marten to be insinuated to be 
its author? But he was not insinuated so to be; he was 
only asked, whether he knew its author? ‘ But a guilty 
conscience,’ &e. However, E. Curll may, if he pleases, 
in another advertisement, promise five guineas more to 
the person or persons that shall either prove, that Marten 
and he well knew each other before the time he certifies 
for; or that the second edition of that quack pamphlet 
was printed at Mr. Berington’s near Bloomsbury-square ; 
and that when the sheets were sent from the press to 
E. Curll to get them revised and corrected by the author, 
he sent the same messenger with them to Marten for that 

urpose! ‘Fools had never less wit than now-a-days.’ 
Besides, Marten, as Mr. James the printer tells me, 
handed this advertisement to the press, and paid 5s. for 
the printing it; but we’ve an old saying, ‘A fool and his 
money,’ &c. However, on the next being Saturda: 
April 9th, I attended this ingenious E, Curll, and in 


| 
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shop Englished the first five lines of Virgil’s first Eclogue, 
made a demand of the said five guineas, and advised that 
E. Curll’s next advertisement, for the satisfaction of the 

ublick, might be a certificate under the hand of Mr. 

mith, by Exeter Change, his master, signifying, that he 
served him honestly ry the ty the time for which 
ke was bound ’prentice to him ; but he not, as yet, that 
I know of, followed my advice.” 

If the reader were to see the accumulated me- 
moranda from which these Notes are compiled, he 
would, we think, admit that the writer of them had 
good grounds for believing that he had collected 
sufficient materials to justify him in committing 
such Notes to the press; yet he will certainly 
feel, as the writer himself does, how fragmentary 
and unsatisfactory they are, and how difficult it is 
to weave them into anything like order. 

We have just shown Curll in 1710, publishing 
and engaged in controversy. Let us before going 
farther show that we were right in supposing that 
he commenced his business as a publisher in 1708. 

This evidence is contained in a pamphlet en- 
titled An Apology for the Writings of Walter 
Moyle, E'sq., in Answer to the Groundless Asper- 
sions of Mr. Hearne of Edmund Hall, Oxon, and 
Dr. Woodward of Gresham College, 8vo., 1727. 
Curll had just brought out Anthony Hammond’s 
edition of The Whole Works of Walter Moyle, 
Esq., one vol. 8vo., 1727 ;* and this Apology for 
Mr. Moyle is a defence of that gentleman from an 
attack made upon him by Hearne in his Johannes 
Glastoniensis, 1726. In this pamphlet is a letter 
from Curll to Hearne, whom he styles “ Legen- 
dary Grubber to both Universities ” — and in the 
course of this letter, speaking of Dodwell, Curll 
says (p. 17.): 

“As to Mr. Dodwell, I had above twenty years’ inti- 
mate correspondence with him, and always Vclieved him 
to be a learned and very pious man. But at the same time 
all who knew him will allow that Mr. Dryden’s character 
of a certain Peer in Absalom and Achitophel too much 
resembled Mr. Dodwell; for he truly was, what the poet 
asserts : 

* Stiff in opinions, most/y in the pe 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long.’ 
The first book I ever printed was the present of a manu- 
script he made me, in defence of his now sufficiently 
exploded doctrine of the Divine Ji izing Spirit 
transfused by Baptism.” 

And in a foot-note he gives us the following 
description of the work in question : 

An Exrrication of a famous Passage in the 
of St. Justin Martyr with Tryphon, po hh wd the Im- 
mortality of Human Souls, &c., 8vo., printed in the year 
1708. Price 2s, 6d.” 


This was Curll’s first publication. By what 
books this was succeeded, it is now impossible to 


* In 1726, The Works of Walter Moyle, Esq., 2 vols. 
8vo., were edited by Thomas eant. The volume 
published by Curll is by Anthony Hammond, 
was not aware of fact, : 


ascertain with any certainty ; for the revondd of 
the Stationers’ Company, which have been searched 
for the purpose, only show the following. entries 
made by him.* ' mi 

Sept. 13, 1710. Edmund Curll then entered for his 
copy, a book entitled, “Some Account of the Family of 
Sacheverell, from its original to this time.” 

Dec. 4, 1710. Edmund Curll then entered for his copy, 
a book entitled “The White Crow; or an Enquiry’ into 
some more new doctrines broached by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury [Dr. Burnet] in a Pair of Sermons uttered in that 
Cathedral on the 5 and 7*® days of November last, 1710; 
and his Lordship’s Restauration Sermon last 29" of May,” 

May 19, 1711. Edmund Curll and R. Goslin, thea 
entered for their copy, “ A True Account of what past at 
the Old Bailey, May the 18*, 1711, relating to the Tryal 
of Richard Thornhill, Esq., indicted for the Murther of 
Sir Cholmley Deering, Bart.” 

May 29, 1711. Edmund Curll and R. Goslin then 
entered for their copy, “ The Reasons which induced Her 
Majesty to create the Right Hon. Robert Harley, Esq., a 
Peer of Great Britain.” 

July 14, 1711. Edmund Curll and R. Goslin then 
entered for their con “More Secret Transactions relat- 
ing to the Case of Mr, William Gregg, by the Author of 
the Former Part.” 

Sept. 17, 1711. Edmund Curll then entered, “The 
Reasons which induced Her Majesty to create the Right 
Hon. Sir Simon Harcourt, the Lord Raby, Lord Dart» 
mouth, Lord Ferrars, Lord Orrery, and D. Hamilton, 
Peers of Great Britain.” 

Jan. 26, 1712-13. Edmund Curll then entered, “ The 
Bishop of Salisbury’s [Dr. Burnet] new Preface to his 
Pastoral Care, Considered with respect to the following 
heads, viz. 1. The Qualifications of the Clergy. 2. The 
Distinction of High and Low Church. 3. The Present 
Posture of Affairs.” 

Sept. 22, 1720. Edmund Curll then entered, “ The 
Speech made by Eustace Budgell, Esq., at a General 
Court of the South-Sea Company in Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, on the 20° of Sept. 1720.” 

+ Nov. 1, 1720. Edmund Curll then entered, “An 
Epistle to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, occa- 
sioned by the State of the Nation, presented on his Birth- 
day. By Mr. Stanhope.” 

Aug. 20, 1746. Edmund Curll then entered, “ Achates 
to Varus. An Epistle describing some Wonderful Ap+ 
pearances that ensued from a touch of Ithuriel’s Spear, 
together with a large Preface in the Style and Manuer of 
some distinguished Authors.” 

Yet we must not be surprised to find so few 
books entered by Curll as the publisher, when we 
see what was the total number of entries in each 
of the first years of the last century.t They are as 
follows : 

“1700 - books entered. 
1701 - 
1702 - 
1703 - 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 - 
1708 - 


9 
3 
2 
4 
5 
5 
2 
3 


Sree es 


” 
. 


2 


* The writer cannot allow this reference to the Stationers’ 
Company to pass without making a public acknowledg- 
ment of the kindness and courtesy shown him by Mr. 
Joseph Greenhill on the occasion of these researches.’ \° 

+ The paucity of entries at Stationers’ Hall didnot 
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\» The list we have given is indeed a brief one, 
more especially when we consider how voluminous 
a poblisher Curll must have been. It shows how 
imperfect, after all, is the knowledge of the num- 
ber of books, published by any bookseller during 
the last century, which can be obtained by a 
search of this description. According to the re- 
cords of the Stationers’ Company, during the forty 
years that Curll was engaged in trade as a book- 
seller, he only published nine books! 

Did we not know from other sources that his 

ress was most prolific for the greater portion of 
fal a century, we should suspect, or rather we 
should feel sure, that this information must be de- 
fective. It was Curll’s fate,—a fate which has 
preserved his name among us, — to be engaged in 
quarrels and litigations about many of the books 
he first gave to the world. And when we consider 
the character of some of these books, such as 
Venus in the Cloister, the Translation of Meibo- 
mius, and The Cases of Impotency, or the circum- 
stances attending the publication of others, such 
as Pope's Letters, or The Memoirs of Ker of Kers- 
land, we may, perhaps, not be surprised at his 
omitting to register them. 

But these form a very small 
books published by Curll, as shown by various 
lists appended to different works issued by him. 
Thus at the end of Boileau’s Zutrin, published 
in 1708, we have the announcement that “ Next 
Term will be published Callipedia, a Poem in four 
books, written in Latin by Cl. Quilletus, &c. 
Translated by N. Rowe, Esq. 

If we come to the year 1719, we find appended 
to The Female Deserters, A Novel by the author 
of The Lover's Week, published, not by Curll, but 
by J. Roberts in Warwick Lane (and this is a 
fact worth bearing in mind, for Roberts and Curll 
will be found hereafter mixed up together in their 
publications), we have a list of “ Books printed 
for E. Curll,” which occupies three pages, with 
very full descriptions of the contents of the fol- 
lowing works : 

I. “The Lover’s Week.” 

II. “ Milesian Tales.” 
escape the notice of a late writer on the Copyright Act, 
who remarks ; — 

“The books at Stationers’ Hall show how very few 
copies were formerly registered and delivered. There 
were entered in twelve months, including songs and 
pamphlets : — 


roportion of the 


From Michaelmas 1767 to Michaelmas 1768 - 66 books. 
Do - - 1769 1770-66 ,, 
Do- - 1772 


. These few entries (he adds) certainly prove that en- 
were then not Sor a Modification 
of the Aet of Anne respecting t ivery of Books and 
|Copyright, p. 5. 1813, 


Ill, “ Hanover Tales.” 

IV. “The Spanish Polecat.” 

V. “The Ladies Miscellany.” 

VI. “The Adventures of Telemachus.” 

VII. “ Exilius, or the Banished Roman.” 

Again, the back page of Miscellanies in Verse 
and Prose, (Major Pack's), Second Edition, pub- 
lished by E. Curll in Fleet Street, 1719, furnishes 
@ list of the following publications by him: 

I. “Major Pack’s former Volume of Miscellanies.” 

“ Addison’s Miscellanies.” 

III. “ Poetical Works, &c., of Earl of Halifax.” 

IV. “ Duke of Buckingham’s Poems.” 

V. “Creech’s Translation of Theocritus.” 

VI. “ Anacreon, &c., Englished by several hands,” 

VII. “Dr. Young’s Poem on the Last Day.” 

VIII. “ The Force of Religion, by Dr. Young.” 

IX. “ Muscipula, &c., with a Translation.” 

X. “Mr. John Philips’ Poems.” 

In the year 1723, in the volume of Addison's 
Miscellanies, we find a list of works of a very dif- 
ferent character, viz. : 


cate Bishop Bull’s Vindication of the Church of Eng- 


Il. “ John Hales’ Treatise on the Passions.” 

III. “ The Pretended Reformers, by Matthias Easbery.” 
Translation of Fenelon’s Private Thoughts upon 

igion, 

“ The Devout Communicant.” 

VI. “ The Christian Pilgrimage.” 

VII. “ Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet.” 

VIII. “Conyers Place’s Miscellaneous Tracts in De- 
fence of the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of 
England.” 

But a far better view of the extent and variety 
of the books issued by Curll may be gathered 
from the list appended to the second edition of 
Ashmole’s History of the Order of the Garter, 
published by him in 1726. It occupies sixteen 
very closely printed octavo pages; and is classi- 
fied. The dst division — Divinity — contains 
twenty-one books, at the head of which is Bull's 
Vindication, which was first printed by Curll. 

History anp Stats Arrairs occupy the next 
place. This division commences with Whitlocke’s 
History of England, and comprises eleven books. 
In Brocrarny, which forms the next division, we 
have twelve books. In Antiquities, which fol- 
lows, there are thirteen articles. Portry forms 
a very large division, containing no less than fifty- 
nine articles. Under the head of Prays we have 
seven works ; and under that of Novers, seven- 
teen. We then come to the last division, headed 
Miscetxaneovs, the first article in which is Au- 
brey’s Miscellanies, and the last (No. 27.) Par- 
ker’s History of his Own Time, making altogether 
no less than one hundred and sixty-seven dif- 
ferent works. 

One remark, and we will bring this section to a 
close. This list is headed, “ A Catalogue of Books 

rinted for H. Curll, over against Catherine Street 
in the Strand.” Henry Curll was the son of Ed- 
mund, and the reason of his name appearing just 
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at this time is sufficiently obvious. His father 
was now (1726) under prosecution by the govern- 
ment. But more of this hereafter. 8. N. M. 


STR THOMAS MORE’S HOUSE AT CHELSBA. 
[The following curious memorandum, drawn up at the 
commencement of last century, is printed from a MS. of 
the time, kindly forwarded to us by a correspondent for 
that purpose. } 
Probable Reasons showing where S" Thomas 
More's House stood in Chelsey. 


As there were 7 Cities in Greece, which con- 
tended for the Birth-place of Homer; so there are 
in this Parish 4 Houses, which lay claim to the 
place, where S* Thomas More’s house stood. To 


wit, 

1. The Duke of Beauforts. 2'’. The old House 
of M* Butlers lately M** Woodcocks School 
House. 3. That was once Reginald 
Braye’s at the Arch, wh is now built into Seve- 
ral Tenements. And John Danvers’s, 
is also now pull’d down, and upon part of the 
Ground a short street is built called Danvers 
Street. 

Now of all these in my opinion Beaufort 
House seemes probably to be the place, where 
S* Thomas More’s House stood. My reasons for 
thinking so are these, that follow. 

First. His great Grandson M* Thomas More 
(who wrote his life, and was born (1566) in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reigne about 30 
years after S‘ Thomas suffer'd) may well be sup- 

sed to know, where the most eminent Person of 

is Ancesto™ lived. Now he writes, page 120 of 

his Book, That S* Thomas Mores House in Chel- 
sey, was the same, wh my Lord of Lincoln bought of 
S’ Robert Cecil. It appears pretty plainly, that 
S* Rob‘ Cecil’s House was that, wth is now the 
Duke of Beauforts. . For in divers places the 
letters R.C and also R° E with the date 1597. 
Which letters stand for the first of his, and his 
Ladie’s name; and the date of the year, the time, 
when He new built, or at least new fronted it. 
Besides from the Earl of Lincoln, that House was 
conveyed to S* Arthur Gorges: From him to 
Lionel Cranfield Earl of Middlesex. From him 
to K Charls y° first. From the King to the D. 
of Buckingham Georg Villars. From his Son 
after the Restoration to one Plummer for Debts. 
From Plummer to the Earl of Bristol. And from 
his Heires to the Duke of Beaufort: So that we 
can trace all the mesne Assignments from S* 
Rob‘ Cecil down to the present possesso® of that 
House. 

But 2". S* Thomas More built the south chan- 
cell, or chappel of the Church of Chelsey. And 
as an evidence thereof His coat of Arms (viz* In 


a Field Argent a Cheveron engrailed sable be- 
tween 3 Moor Cocks of the same) remain in the 
Glasse of the East Window of that Chancell to this 
day. Now that Chancell originally went with, 
and belonged to Beaufort House; untill S* Ar- 
thur Gorges sold that Great House, but reserved 
the Chancell to a lesse House near it, to which it 
belongs still, and is with that lesse House now in 
the occupation of the Heirs of the late S' William 
Milman, who dyed in that House. 

So that the Chappel, or Chancell belonging in 
the beginning to ‘Thomas More's House; and 
descending down to the several Possesso* of 
Beaufort House (untill S' Arthur Gorges his 
conveying it to the E of Middlesex) we may 
conclude, that Beaufort House was S‘ ‘Thomas 
More's, 


“LONG LANKYN” BALLAD. 


Perhaps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” may 
be able to point to some work where an authentic 
edition of this curious old ballad may be obtained, 
or to fill up the several gaps in the following ver- 
sion, which is derived by tradition from the nurse 
of an ancestor of mine who heard it sung nearly a 
century ago in Northumberland. The tune is 
singularly quaint and pathetic, and extremely 
simple: and, if one may judge by internal evi- 
dence in such a case, the music is of considerable 
antiquity. Is it known whether this ballad is 
founded on fact in any degree? It evidently 

ints to a time when the English and Scottish 

order was infested by the marauders called Moss 
Troopers ; and it is possible that “ Long Lankyn” 
may have been a popular name for a real member 
of that troublesome fraternity. “Johnstone” is a 
name well known amongst the Lowland Scotch; 
and the only doubt as to the locality of the ballad 
seems to arise from the passage — 

“ And he must be in London before break of day ;” 
certainly a glaring impossibility in those days of 
slow travelling. Perhaps “London” may be a 
modern interpolation, instead of “ Loudon,” or 
some other Scotch name of a similar sound: or it 
may be merely a poetical licence, signifying any 
great place at a distance from the scene of action. 

It is right to mention, however, that to my 
knowledge a version of it has been met with in 
another and distant part of the kingdom (Glouces- 
tershire), in which the name “ Old Slamkins” was 
substituted for “Long Lankyn.” But in this, 
and other similar cases, it is possible that, on 
minute inquiry, the individual who sang it might 
have been found to have derived it from northern 
authorities. 

Each hiatus (arising from defect of memory) is 
marked by a line of asterisks. When sung, each 
line is repeated throughout. The tune finishes 
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with each second line. It may be that I ought to 

have made four short lines in each stanza, instead 

of two long ones. 
“Lone LANKYN. 

“Said my lord to his ladye, as he mounted his horse, (is) 
* Take care of Long Lankyn who lies in the moss’ (is). 
Said my lord to his ladye, as he rode away, 

* Take care of Long Lankyn who lies in the clay. 
Let the doors be all bolted, and the windows all pinned ; 


And leave not a hole for a mouse to creep in! 


Then he kissed his fair ladye, and he rode away— 
He must be in London before break of day. 


The doors were all bolted, and the windows were pinned, 
All but one little window where Long Lankyn crept in. 


‘Where is the lord of this house ?’ said Long Lankyn, 
* He is gone to fair London,’ said the false nurse to him. 
* Where is the ladye of this house ?’ said Long Lankyn, 
— asleep in her chamber,’ said the false nurse to 
him, 
‘Where is the heir of this house ?’ said Long Lankyn, 
‘ He’s asleep in his cradle,’ said the false nurse to him. 
‘We'll prick him and prick him all over with a pin, 
And that will make your Ladye to come down to him.’ 
So he pricked him and pricked all over with a pin; 
And the nurse held a basin for the blood to run in. 
Lady. ‘Oh, nurse! how you sleep — Oh, nurse! how 
you snore — 
And you leave my little son Johnstone to cry 
and to roar !’ 
Nurse. ‘I’ve tried him with suck — and I’ve tried him 


with pap — 
So come down, my fair ladye, and nurse him in 
your lap !’ 
Lady. ‘Oh, nurse! how you sleep—oh, nurse! how 


you snore — 
And you leave my little son Johnstone to cry 
and to roar !’ 
Nurse. ‘I’ve tried him with apples — I’ve tried him with 
pears — 
So, come down, my fair ladye, and rock him in 
your chair.’ 
Lady. * How can I come down ? ’tis so late in the night— 
When there’s no candle burning, nor fire to give 
light.’ 
Nurse. ‘You have three silver mantles as bright as the 
sun — 
So, come down, my fair ladye, by the light of 
one. 
Lady, ‘Oh! spare me, Long Lankyn, Oh! spare me till 
12 o’Clock, 
You shall have as much gold as you can carry 
on your back.’ 
Tong Lankyn. ‘If 1 had as much gold as would build 
me a tower. 
7 


Lady. ‘ ~ spare me, Long Lankyn, Oh! spare me one 
our, 
sweet flower.’ 
Long Lankyn, ‘Where is your daughter Betsy? She 
may do some good, 


She can hold the silver basin to catch your 
heart’s blood !’ 


| the charge of violating the regulations of the police.” — 
You shall have my daughter Betsy —she isa | @alignani’s Me 


Lady Betsy was sitting in her window so high, 
And she saw her father as he was riding by. 
*Oh, father ! oh, father ! don’t lay the blame on me, 
*T'was the false nurse and Long Lankyn that killed 
your Ladye !’ 
bes - Ra Lankyn was hanged on a gallows so 
igh — 

And the false nurse was burnt in a fire just by.” 
M. 


FOLK LORE. 


Dream Superstitions.—In the rural districts 
many superstitions yet obtain of dreams on or after 
particular occasions and days; various incanta- 
tions are used to procure prophetic, or to escape 
horrible ones (vide Aubrey’s Miscellanies); and 
many rude rhymes hand down the wisdom of the 
“ oneirocritical masters,” as Sir Thomas Browne 
calls them. The pages of “N. & Q.” are well 
adapted for the preservation of many of the above 
hitherto unpublished, while references to those 
already printed would oblige Scorr or S—. 


Raven Superstition (1* S. vii. 496.) — 


“A recent letter from Assens, in one of the Danish 
isles, says : In no country in the world does there exist 
so much superstition amongst the peasantry as in Den- 
mark. Here the appearance of a raven in a village is 
considered an indication that the parish priest is to die, 
or that the church is to be burned down that year; the 
person who fasting meets a Jew is sure to be robbed 
within a month; two pins lying in the ground crossed 

rognosticate the early death of a relative; and the 
Coosking of a looking-glass indicates the ruin of a family. 

“ But the most remarkable of all superstitions, and that 
which is most deeply rooted, is that to drink the blood of 
a man executed (executions take place in Denmark by 
decapitation), is an infallible preservative against apo- 
plexy and epilepsy. In consequence of this belief the 
authorities are obliged to take great precautions to pre- 
vent persons from approaching the scaffold at executions. 
On the 20th of this month (August, 1856), two brigands, 
named Boye and Olsen, were executed in the town, and 
the authorities as usual employed a strong detachment of 
soldiers to keep the spectators at a distance. But at the 
moment the head of Olsen fell beneath the axe, two 
peasant girls, eighteen years of age, slipped between the 
soldiers, who were drawn up in two rows, rushed to the 
scaffold, and received in cups with which they had pro- 
vided themselves some of the flowing blood, and this 
blood they hastily swallowed! ‘The thing was done 
with such rapidity that it was impossible to prevent 
them. The girls were at once arrested, and on being 
taken before a magistrate they produced a letter written 
by Olsen on the previous evening, in which he authorised 
them to drink his blood. They were ordered for trial on 


Ww. W. 
Malta. 


New Year's Superstition.—For years past, an 
old lady, a friend of mine, has arly reminded 
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me to pay her °n early visit on New Year's Day ; 
in short, to be ner first caller, and “let the new 
yéar in.” I have done this for years, excepting 
on One occasion. When I, who am of a fair com- 

lexion, have been her first visitor, she has en- 
joyed happy and prosperous years; but on the 
occasion I missed, some dark-complexioned, black- 
baired gentleman called—and sickness and trouble, 
and commercial disasters, were the result. Can 
any of your readers tell me if this preference for 
fair-visaged folks is general ? PResToniensis. 


Remarkable Cure for the Ague.—In a MS. 
Psalter of the fourteenth century, the following 
extraordinary recipe is written, in a hand difficult 
to decypher, on a blank leaf: — 


« This medecyn ys good for the ague. 

“ Take an halfe penyworth of peper, and an halfe peny- 
worth of Safron, and make powther of hem, and medil 
bem together, and separte it on thre partyes, eVy parte 
lyke moche ; and then gathyr iij rede nettyl croppys, and 
stampe hem and take the Juce of hem, and putt it in toa 
drawth of small ale and i parte of peper and Safron, and 


yf he be coold that shall drynke it, warme your ale; and | 


if he be hooth, warme nat your ale. Also, at the geder- 
yng of this nettels, say 6 ave maria, and whan ye have 
made the medecyn say 6 pat. nr’ and 6 ave and 6 crede; 
the ij tyme, take 6 rede nettyl croppys, and serve hem 
lyke wyse, the thirde tyme take 1x nettyl croppys and 
serve hem lyke wyse with prayers, and all this medecyn 
may nat be taken but on the day that ye sekenes comyth.” 


F.C. H. 


TIME AND HIS PEN OR PLOUGHSHARE. 


Byron, in his magnificent apostrophe to the 
ocean at the close of the fourth canto of Childe 


Harold, concludes one of the stanzas with the fine | 


lines : 
“Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
For this idea he was paly indebted to Ma- 
dame de Statl, from whose works and conversa- 
tion he had largely profited. He had doubtless 
read : 


“ Si les vaisseaux sillonnent un moment les ondes, les 
vagues viennent effacer aussitét cette légtre marque de 


servitude, et la mer reparait telle qu'elle fut au premier | 


jour de la création.” — Corinne. 


And again : 
“ The careful hours with Time's deforming land, 
Have written strange defeatures in thy face” 
Much Ado about Nothing. 
The Latin poets were fond of likening the action 
| of Time upon the front of man to that of a plough. 
| share upon the earth's surface : 
° posuitque ad tempora canos, 
Sulcavitque cutem rugis.” 
Ov. Met., lib. iii. 
“, in vultus sese transformat aniles, 
Et frontem obsccenam rugis arat.” 
Virg. AEn., lib. vii. 
“Cum sit tibi dens ater, et ragis vetus 
Frontem senectus exaret.” 
Horat. Epod., viii. 
I do not recollect a classical passage in which 
the pen of Time is spoken of. VirtraM Bates. 
Birmingham. 


Minor Aotes. 


The Word “ Jolly.” — If the origin of the word 
jolly is considered of sufficient importance to de- 
mand a line among the Notes in your wonderful 
Common-place Book, you may write against it 
“vide Bp. Stillingfleet,” who, in his Origines 
Britannica, p.352., edit. 1837, speaking of Feasts, 
&e., remarks: 


“ At which time, among the northern nations, the feast 

of the new year was observed with more than ordinary 

| jollity ; thence, as Olaus Wormius and Scheffer observe 
| they reckoned their age by so many Jé/as; and Snorro 
Sturleson describes this new year’s feast just as Buchanan 
sets out the British Saturnalia, by ‘ feasting and sending 
presents or new year’s gifts to one another.’ Thence 
some think the name of this feast was taken from Jéla, 
which in the Gothic language signifies ‘ to make merry.’” 


JASPER. 
The Sound of a Christian Bell. — 


| a We have,” says a letter from Widdin, under date of 
| the 27th August, 1856, “heard a sound this morning, 
which the people of Bulgaria have not heard for ages, the 
sound of a Christian bell, to summon us to church, in 
order that we might thank God for the Sultan’s kindness 

in restoring to us our liberty of worship.” 
W.W. 


| 


Malta. 


| Hint to Lord Palmerston. —In Frederick von 
| Raumer’s England in 1835 (vol. iii. p. 47.), I find 


Or had the poet in his mind the quaint prettiness the following, which I think worthy of being noted 


of Shakspeare’s deprecation ? 


“Oh! carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor write no lines there with thine antique pen.” 
Son: 


| 
| 


in“N.& 


“ There is no article of exportation in which the Ea- 
| glish are so far behind the French as in that of young 


net, Xix, pe sedate —— and old bonnes. The English 

H might answer, this is a proof of our prosperity, of our 

Shakspeare had previously made use of the same contentment at home, of attachment to our te Ra 
whereas poverty, ennui, and vanity, drive the French 
women over the frontiers. I can only half concede the 
correctness of this conclusion : an easy and agreeable |life 
certainly keeps the English women at home, and|it is 


figure : 
“ When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field.” 
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difficult to indemnify them on the continent;, but the 
French gain, by, this, kind of exportation, more influence 
in Europe than, by ambassadors, spies, and all active 
agents of the male sex. It was not on the exportation 
of herrings and stockfish that the English government 
should ‘have granted drawbacks and bounties, but on that 
of their: amiable countrywomen. It is to be hoped that 
the present very judicious ministry will, at least, defray 
the travelling expenses to the continental capitals; and 
they may be persuaded that this outlay will prove more 
advantageous to Great Britain than many large subsidies 
for the importation of German soldiers,” 

VESPERTILIO. 


Rev. C. Wolfe's Words to the Air “ Grama- 
chree.” — It is stated in the Rev. J. A. Russell's 
Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, that, — 


“Te never heard this popular Irish air without being 
sensibly affected by its deep and tender expression; but 
he thought that no words had ever been written for it, 
which came up to his idea of the peculiar pathos which 
pervades the whole strain. He said they all appeared to 
him to want individuality of feeling. At the desire of a 
friend he gave his own conception of it in these verses, 
which it seems hard to read, perhaps impossible to hear 
sung, without tears.” 

The exquisite verses here alluded to contain one 
line which it has always surprised me that the 
author should have retained, when its extreme 
roughness could have been so easily removed, 
without any detriment to the sense, and with 
manifest improvement in sound. The line is the 
sixth in the second stanza, and reads thus: 


What thou ne'er lefi’st unsaid :” 
Would not the following be an improvement ?. 
“ What thou hast ever said :” 


The stanza then, which is an 
pathetic of a composition intensely 
throughout, would read thus: 


“ And still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak — thou dost not say, 
What thou hast ever said: 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary, thou art dead!” 


the most 
beautiful 


F.C. H. 


Mottoes for a Common-place Book, Index Re- 
rum, or Note-book.—I send you two mottoes I 
have prefixed to my Note-book, and I trust others 
will do the same : — 


“ Adventure not all thy learning in one bottom, but divide 
it betwixt thy Memory and thy Note-books. We that with 
Bias carries all his learning about him in his head, will 
utterly be beggerd and bankrupt, if a violent disease, a 
mercilesse thief, should rob and strip him. I know some 
have a Common- place against Common-place-books, and 
yet perchance will privately make use of what publickly 
they declaim against. A Common-place-book contains 
many Notions in garison, whence the owner may draw 
out an army into the field on competent warning.” — 
Fuller’s Holy State, 1st edit., p. 176. 

“ Preserve proportion in your reading, keep your view 


of Men and Things, extensive, and depend upon it a 
mixed Knowledge is not a superficial one; as far as it 
goes, the views that it gives are true; but he whe reads 
deeply in one class of writers only, gets views which, are 
almost sure to be perverted, and which are not only nar- 
row but false.” — Dr, Arnold. 


Unregistered Proverb : “ Like lucky John Toy,” 
§c.—At Penryn, in West Cornwall, I frequently 
used to hear this proverb applied to any one who 
rejoiced over a small gain, though purchased at the 
expense of a greater loss: “Like lucky Jahn 
Toy—lost a shilling and found a tupenny loaf.” 
There was then living a semi-idiot, called John 
Toy; but the proverb was of such extended use, 
that I think it originated ere his time. 

J. H. A. B, 


The War of Sing (China) Independence. — 
There have arrived here some proclamations and 
other printed documents of the new Emperor 
(Judge, President) of the Confederated States of 
China. His Excellency Tue-Ping-Teen-Kwo cir- 
culates with much tact and discernment a great 
number of translations of the Exodus, as the 
liberation of the Hebrew people from the kingly 
rule of Egypt, the establishment of judges, &c., 
bear a strong resemblance to the present national 
war in China. That the foreign rule of the 
Tartar dynasty was never liked there, and that 
that hatred even pervaded some of the Christian 
missionaries centuries ago, we learn from a work 
printed in 1656, which begins thus : 

“Sinense ccelum, mite ac benignum olim — nunc Tar- 
tarico frigore exasperatum, infestumque! ! ” — Boym, 
Flora Sinensis, Vienna, fol. 

J. Lotsxy, Panslave. 


Queries. 
GOWER QUERIES, 


Can any of your readers explain the words 
printed in Italics in the following extracts from 
Gower's Confessio Amantis ? F. R. Datpy. 

1. 
“ But fader, for ye ben a clerke 
Of love and this matere is derke, 
And I can ever lenger the lasse, 
But yet I may nought let it passe.” 
2. 
“ The Gregois weren wonder glade, 
And of that thing right merry hem thought, 
And forth with hem the flees they brought, 
And eche on other gan to ligh.” 
3. 
“ And thus upon his marrement 
This paien hath made his preiere. 
4. 
“ And though I stonde there a mile, 
All is foryette for the while.” 


* 
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5. 
« And for to speke how that it stood, 
Of Thaise his doughter, wher she dwelleth, 
In Tharse as the cronique telleth ; 
She was well kept, she was well loked, 
She was well taught, she was well boked, 
So well she sped her in her youth, 
That she of every wisdom couth, 
That for to secke in every londe 
So wise an other no man fonde 
Ne so well taught at mannes eye.” 
6. 
“ And prively withoute noise, 
He bringeth this foule great coise 
To his castell in suche a wise, 
That no man might her shape avise.” 


“ And after him I finde thus 
Southward fro Alisaundre forth, 

Tho signes, whiche most ben worth 
In governaunce of that doaire, 
Libra they ben and Sagittaire 
With Scorpio, which is conjoint. 

&, 

he made a vow, 

With manful herte, and thus he saide, 
That Rome shulde never abraide 
His heires, whan he were of dawe, 
That her auncester brake the lawe. 

9. 

“ My sone, if that thou well bethought, 
This toucheth the, foryvete it nought, 
The thing is torned into was, 

The which was whilome grene gras 
Is welked heie, as time now. 
10. 

“With that upon a grene bough 
A ceinte of silke, which she there had, 
She knette, and so her self she lad, 
That she about her white swere 
It did and henge her selven there. 

“ The wind stood thanne nought amis, 
But every topsailcole it blewe, 

Till Ulixes the marches knewe, 
Where Lichomede his regne had. 


Minor Queries. 


Truant Felice. —In one of Hearne’s medieval 
chroniclers, I find a monastery at Byzantium or 
Constantinople mentioned as Truant Felice. Now 
there is little doubt that this is an incorrect read- 
ing. Can any of your readers help me to find the 
real name ? T. Rirey. 


Artillery. — Two hundred years ago in some of 
our towns butts were provided by the authorities 
for the practice of “artillery.” What was the 
kind of artillery then in use ? D.W. 


Hampshire Topography. — What are the best 


books to consult for the early history of a parish 
in Hampshire bordering on Sussex ? H.S. 


8. T. 


Octave at Magdalen College, Oxford. —~ At the 
election of Demies at this college, it is customary 
to nominate one of the unsuccessful candidates ag 
Octave ; and he is to take the place of any Demy 
who may chance to die within eight days of the 
election. Can any of your Oxford correspondents 
tell me if there has been any instance of an Octave 
so succeeding toa Demyship? Henry T. River, 


Seven Fleurs-de-lis, and Buslingthorpe Family, 
—Can any of your contributors, skilled in he- 
raldry, kindly mention a family bearing for arms 
Gu. 7 fleurs-de-lis (viz. three rows of two, and 
one,) or ? 

Such a coat is indistinctly perceptible in the 
east window of Buslingthorpe Church, co. Lincoln, 
surmounted by a crest, which I take to be a 
peacock. 

The arms of “Sire Richard de Boselingthorp,” 
as given in Parl. Writs (Sir F. Palgrave), vol. i. 
p. 416., are totally different, viz. “de argent od 
le chef endente de sable a un cheveron de gout.” 

I should also be glad to learn, whether there is 
any evidence of Sire John de Boselyngthorp, 
father or grandfather of the Sire Richard men- 
tioned in Parl. Writs, having been connected with 
the fifth (or any) crusade, or of his having under- 
taken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. His monu- 
ment exhibits him cross-legged on an altar-tomb ; 
and, as there is a tradition of his having received 
a grant of land from the king in reward for his 
having slain a dragon, it is probable that he was 
a “man of mark” in his day. Either his son 
Richard, who is still commemorated by a half- 
length brass in good preservation,—or (more pro- 
bably) a grandson of the same name, —is said at 
his death to have held the manor of Bothumsell, 
in Notts, “of the inheritance of Isabella, his 
quondam wife.” See Thoroton v. Bothumsell. 

Query, Who was this Isabella? Was she an 
heiress of the St. George, or of the Furneaux 
family? Probably, of the former. J. Sansom. 

Buslingthorpe. 


P.S. Does the name of Buslingthorpe occur in 
any list of Knights Templars ? 


Wolves eating Earth. — 


“ And as a wolfe, beeing about to devoure a horse, doth 
balist his belly with earth, that he may hang the heavier 
vpon him, and then forcibly flyes in his face, neuer 
leauing his hold till he had eaten him vp.” — Pierce 
Pennilesse, p. 32. (Shakspeare Soc. edit.) 

On what authority does this wolfish trait rest ? 
and are there other allusions to it in old writers? 


J. H. A. Bone. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. 


Waterspouts on Land.—On the first of Sep- 
tember last, a thunderstorm, accompanied by hail 
and rain, burst with unparalleled fury upon this 
village and its vicinity, and continued from 6°30 
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to 10°30 p.m. The rain fell in quantities sur- 
passing the experience of the oldest inhabitant ; 
every hollow was, in a short space of time, com- 
pletely filled. A house was utterly demolished ; 
animals drowned, and the public roads were in 
places several feet under water; but the most 
curious phenomenon was the appearance of a 
large hole of an irregular circular form, more than 
20 feet in diameter, and from 7 to 10 feet deep, 
in a field situate about a mile off, in the parish of 
Hemsby, having all the appearance of being 
caused by the descent of a column of water. The 
situation of the field precludes the possibility of 
its having been caused by an accumulation of 
surface water. A hedge ran across the spot; but 
this, for the space of eight —_ together with 
large quantities of the subsoil (sand), was carried 
by the force of the water fully 200 yards into the 
next field. The sides of the chasm are generally 
perpendicular, and the depth of the mould con- 
siderable. I am desirous to know if anything 
similar has occurred, and if any appearance of a 
waterspout on land, and the effects of its fall, are 
on record. E, S. Tayror. 
Ormesby St. Margaret. 


Chinese and Greeks and Romans. —It is not 
improbable that the ancient Chinese kept a watch- 
ful eye on what was going on in the western 
world. Has Chinese or Indian history revealed to 
our orientalists any particulars connected with 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, or Romans, 
with which, from classical sources, we are unac- 
quainted ? If so, any such scraps of information 
would find a most appropriate place in a corner of 
your journal, Henry T. Rirey. 


Caricatures. — There is lying before me a curi- 
ous little volume which unfortunately wants the 
title-page, but is lettered on the back, “ Political 
Caricatures from 1755 to 1760.” It contains 100 
plates, preceded by twenty pages of letter-press, 
explaining or describing them. They seem to 
have been published, from time to time, by Darby 
and Edwards, at the Acorn, facing Hungerford, 
Strand, I should like to know the full title of 
this volume, and whether it is of any value on ac- 
count of its rarity, or otherwise. E. H. A. 


Races on Foot by naked Men. — During the 
summer of 1824, I remember seeing, at Whit- 
worth in Lancashire, two races, at different 
periods, of this description. On one occasion two 
men ran on Whitworth Moor with only a small 
cloth or belt round the loins. On the other oc- 
casion the runners were six in number, stark 
naked, the distance being seven miles, or seven 
times round the moor. There were hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of spectators, men and women, 
and it did not appear to shock them, as being 
anything out of the ordinary course of things. 


Can any of your readers inform me whether races 

of this description are still celebrated in any part 

of Great Britain or Ireland? It is with reference 

to this usage, no doubt, that the Lancashire riddle 

says : 

“ As I was going over Rooley Moor, Rooley Moor shak’d, 

I saw four and twenty men, running stark nak’d. 
The first was the last, and the last was the first.” * 

Henry T. 


; The Queen's Case Stated. — What are the words 
in full of some verses bearing this title, published 
about the year 1820? Some of the lines were — 
“C was a Copley with aquiline beak, 

D was a Denman who quoted some Greek, 

M was Majocchi, who swore in November, 

N was the Nothing that he could remember. 

T was the Truth if we could but get at it.” 


Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


November Nights. —In the London Magazine 
for December, 1825, a work entitled November 
Nights, by the author of Warreniana, is announced 
as “ projected.” Was it ever published ? 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Preexistence. — Can any of your readers men- 
tion a work or works in which this fanciful doc- 
trine is upheld? I am aware that it was a 
favourite notion of the poet Shelley. Some years 
ago I read a paper in, I think, Fraser on the 
subject ; but I have since lost all clue to it. Any 
further particulars on this subject would be in- 
teresting. Henry T. River. 


“ Instructions for Lent.” —I picked up in this 
parish not long since a little book of Instructions 
Sor Lent, with Meditations for every Day, founded 
on some verses of Scripture that apparently occur 
in the daily services. It is evidently the work of 
a Roman Catholic, who, however, in the preface 
highly approves and recommends Bishop Gun- 
ning’s well-known treatise. The whole is of a 
very practical character, and contains but little 
that is distinctively Roman. The title-page is 
gone, but it would seem to have been printed 
sometime in the last century. Who was the 
author ? E. 

Gateshead. 


Lollard. —In Pulleyn's Etymological Compen- 
dium (third edit. revised and improved by M. A. 
Thoms) I find it stated that the term Lollard is 
derived from a Waldensian pastor of that name, 
who was burnt alive at Cologne in 1322. No 
notice, however, is taken of two other derivations 
which I have met with, and respecting which I 
should be glad to know through your columns 


* Meaning the spokes of a wheel, 
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whether any well-founded authority exists. Some 
petsons, I am told, derive the name from Jolium, 
darnel; or tares, the Lollards being represented as 
the tares which, in parabolical language, the enemy 
liad sown among the Lord's husbandry. The other 
céiijeéture is that the name was derived from the 
old German word lollen (Anglice, lull), meaning 
to sing, and that the followers of Wickliffe were 
thus denominated, because they were 
engaged in singing hymns. N.L. T. 


Culme Family of Devonshire.—Can any one 
give me some information —— the armorial 
bearings, lineage, and history of the Devonshire 
family of Culme ? Have they any connexion with 
the Cullums of Suffolk ? X. 


Enstammt or Erstourt.—This name occurs 
frequently in some title-deeds of the reign of 
Elizabeth, as belonging to a family in Radnor- 
shire. Can any of your correspondents give any 
information respecting persons of this name, either 
at that date, or later Cc. C, 


Pursey's “ De Morton.” —Can you inform me 
whether the following piece is a drama or a novel ? 
— The Tragedy of De Morton, by Alfred —s 
8vo., 1844. R. J. 


Nei! Gwynn.— Wading through a fragment of 
an, anonymous* Diary, written possibly about 
1666-7, not particularly interesting in the details, 
beiug chiefly memoranda of the writer's health, 
with here and there a stray piece of historical 
information, I lighted upon the following entries : 

“ Noy. 22, Thursday. 

re Aldworth for M™ Gwyn xx" sent by 


Dect 8, Satterday. 
Sent M™ Gwyn xx" more. 4 


“Dect 24. Ch. Eve. 

W. Aldworth went to Standlake, and carried M™ 
Gwynn xx'i, wet made up Ix" upon Mich. 
Accompt. . . .” 

Perhaps Mr. Peter Cunntnauaw, or some other 
of your learned readers, might be enabled to de- 
termine whether the Mrs, Gwyn here chronicled 
is:likely to be identical with the celebrated mis- 
tress. of King Charles II. The date, if correct, 
would allow the inference. Cu. Horrer. 


Scotch Darien Company and Equivalent Com- 
pany.—By the 15th article of the Union with 
tland, the sum ‘of 398,085/. 10s. was to be ad- 


* The writer was, no doubt, a member of the legal 
profession ; and, apparently, a — of some consequence, 
mixing in the higher ranks of society. Upon one of the 


blank pages, I find scribbled the words “ Thomas Taylor ;” 
bat whether the writer or owner of the MS., or other- 
wise, I am unable farther to determine, ' 


vanced by England, as -compensation ‘for the 
losses suffered by the Scotch Darien Company’ of 
1695-99. 

On July 10, 1713, the sum of 18,4217, 10s, 103d, 
was voted to William Paterson for “his expense, 

ins, and considerable losses in the service of the 
ate African and Indian Company of Scotland.” 

By another Act of Parliament, interest:on, the 
above sums was ordered to be paid to a company, 
called the Equivalent Company, for the purpose 
of being distributed amongst the losers by: the 
failure of the Darien Colony. 

By an Act of Parliament, passed in 1850, the 
whole of the capital, including the compensation 
to Paterson, was ordered to be paid over to the 
Equivalent Company for distribution amongst the 
descendants of the original shareholders. 

In 1853, a lineal descendant of Wm, Paterson, 
named Rogerson, came over from St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, to seek the sum of 18,4217. 10s. 10ad., 
as Paterson's most direct descendant; but left, 
without having been able to find out, either in 
Edinburgh or London, who the persons consti- 
tuting the Equivalent Company were. Whilst in 
London, he stopped at Sam’s Hotel, 302. Strand. 

Can any of your readers throw any light on the 
above subject ? X. ¥. Z, 


Minor Queries with Answers, 


“ Gone to Jericho,” its Origin. — 


“One of Henry VIII.’s houses of pleasure was Jericho, 
in Essex. When his majesty was desirous of not being 
disturbed, the answer given was, that he had gone to 
Jericho, in other words that he was not at home.” 


Might I ask if the above is a correct explana- 
tion of the origin of this common term? W. W, 
Malta. 


[Jericho seems to be used by Heywood as a general 
term for a place of concealment or banishment. ‘If so 
(says Nares) it explains the common phrase of wishing a 
person at Jericho, without sending him so far as Pales- 
tine: 

“ Who would to curbe such insolence, I know, 
Bid such young boyes to stay in Jericho 
Untill their beards were growne, their wits more staid.” 
Hierarchie, book iv. p. 208. 


Mr. John Gough Nichols in the Camden Miscellany, 
vol. iii., has given the following curious note on this word. 
Speaking of the manor of Blackmore, about seven miles 
from Chelmsford, he says, “In searching the patent rolls 
of Henry VIII. I have met with the following record 
relative to this place. It proves at any rate that the 
name Jericho existed in the reign of Henry VIIL., if not 
before. 18 Feb., 20 Hen. VIII. (1528-9). Lease by the 
advice of John Daunce, knt., and John Hales to John 
Smyth of Blackamore, Essex, gent., of the site’ and man- 
sion of the manor or_lordship of Blackamore, and the ree- 
tory of Blackamore, with all demesne Jands, &c., a tene- 
ment called Jerico.” (MS. Calendar of the Patent — 
The local tradition is noticed by Morant ( Hist: of Heseét, 
1768, vol, ii. p. 57.) “ This is) reported to! bare beem one 
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af King, Henry ‘VIi1.’s houses of pleasure; and disguised | bears the date 1851 on 


hy, the name of, Jericho, So that when this lascivious 
prince had a mind to be /ost in the embraces of his courte- 
sans, the cant word among the courtiers was, that ‘He 
wis goné to Jericho,’ 


oi Deuce take you.” —It is not unlikely that the 


word Deuce, as thus used, may owe its origin to | 


the name of the Roman general, Claudius Drusus, 
the son of Livia, and step-son of Augustus. 


Albert Mirus, in his Annales Belgici ( Brussels, | 


1624), p.9., says that the name of Drusus, after 
his German victories, became so dreaded, that 
even “at the present day it is used in the impre- 
eation common with the Flemings, Dat u den 
Droes hale, ‘May Druse take you.’ Drusus te 

erat seu avehat.” 

We find that a similar imprecation is still in 
use with the Germans: 


“The misery that Drusus must have occasioned among 
the German tribes was undoubtedly excessive. Some an- 
tiquaries have imagined that the German imprecation, 
Das dich der Drus hole, may be traced to the traditional 
dread of this terrible conqueror.”— Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Ancient Biography, vol. i. p. 1086. 

Henry T. River. 


[Junius, in his Etymologicum, ee a different origin 
to this popular imprecation: “ s take you, Abi in 
inalam rem, Diabolus te abripiat. Huc facit, quod Isidori 
glossis legimus; Dusius, demon, quod itidem auctori 
Gem. gemm. Dusius exp. demon, qui homines educit & 
sensu. Etiam Teuton. Dusius, Die dunel die de luyde 
buten finnes of toe dode brenght. Imo et illud Augustini, 
lib. xv. de Civitate Dei, c. 23.: ‘Quosdam damones, quos 
Dusios nuncupant Galli, hanc assidue immunditiam et 
tentare et efficere,’ &c.” Sharon Turner, also, farther 
informs us, that “ Bede, in his Commentary on Luke, 
mentions demons appearing to men as females, and to 
women as men, whom, he says, the Gauls call Dusii, the 
resumed origin of our word deuce.” See Dr. Whitaker's 
ed argument for deriving this imprecation from “the 
goddess nymph of the Brigantes” in his Cathedral of 
Cornwall, vol. i. pp. 345—347.] 


Lloyd Arms.— To which family of the Lloyds 
do the following armorial bearings belong? and 
how can I find out why they were granted ? 

Arms, Argent, a griffin, segreant, vert. 

Crest, Out of a ducal coronet, or, a cock’s head 
between two wings, gules, combed, beaked, and 
wattled of the first. 

Granted a.p. 1578. N. E. P. 

[We have not seen any authority beyond Edmond- 
son for the arms blazoned by our correspondent. He 
says they were borne by Lloyd of London and Wales. 
There is no family of Lloyd in the Visitation of London, 
A.D. 1568, nor in the subsequent one of 1634. In the 


Visitation of London in 1687 the arms of Lloyd are quite 
different, being four stags. ] 


“Omission of f in the Marginal References of the 
‘Oxford Bible.—I find, on examination, that the 
letter | f, has, been uniformly, and therefore it 
‘wonld seem designedly, omitted in the marginal 
references of the: Old and New Testament, which 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


its title-page; ,printed at 
the University Press, Oxford, for the. S. P. C.K, 
The Book of Common Prayer is bound. up.,tos 
gether with the copy to which I refer (y,y.m, 


Pearl 8vo.). Can any one give the reason for; 
this omission ? Beoricus., 
Tonbridge. 


Re italic letters f and j, being what are technically 
called kerned letters, or such as have part of their face 
hanging over one or both sides of their shanks, are very 
liable to lose their tails whilst subject to the pressure of 
machine work. Hence they are frequently omitted, as 
reference letters in marginal notes of the Bible and law 
works. 


Fast in 1640. — In the churchwardens’ book of 
= parish I find an entry in the above year as 
ollows : 


£s.d. 
“Item. P4 for a booke against the fast - 0 


What fast was this ? Arrep T. Lea. 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


{In Toone’s Chronological Historian, under Nov. 12, 
1640, we read that “the Commons, in concurrence with 
the Lords, moved the King for a fast, which was ap- 

ointed and held. Dr. Cornelius Burgess and Stephea 

arshall preached on that day before the House of Com- 
mons, and preached and prayed seven hours betwixt 
them.” ] 


“ Comedia Sacra.” — Some time ago an ancient 
* comedy ” in Latin fell into my hands, and I should 
be much obliged by any dramatic antiquary giving 
me an account of its author. The subject is 
somewhat remarkable, inasmuch as it refers to the 
history of Joseph when in Egypt. ’ 
The following is a copy of the title: 


“Comoedia Sacra, cui Titulus Joseph, ad Christiane 
juventutis institutionem iuxta locos inventionis, vete- 
remq; artem, nunc primum et scripta et edita per,-Cor. 
Crocum, Amsterodgmi ludimagistrum. Ex Genésios, 
cap. xxxix. xl. ef xli. Abstine sus, non tibi spiro. 
Ioannes Gymnicus excudebat, Anno, MDXXXYII. 

2mo.” 

Master Crocus dedicates the production to 
Martin Niven of Amsterdam, “ Virginum Ger- 
trudensium moderatori meritissimo.” Query, 
who was Crocus, and what sort of office was it 
held by his patron Martin Niven? The drama 
in which Potiphar and Mrs. Potiphar appear must 
surely be very rare. J. M. 


[An edition of this work was published during the 
same year at Strasbourg: “ Excusum Argentine, in gdi- 
bus Jacobi Jucundi. Anno M.p.xxxvi.” The author, 
Cornelius Crocus, was a Jesuit of Amsterdam, and died in 
the year 1550. He published a Grammar and Col : 
to supersede in the schools those of Melancthon and 
Erasmus. He had the reputation of writing with \great 
perspicuity ; and Adrian Junius gives Father Crocus the 
commendation of having successfully imitated the polite- 
ness of Terence and Tully. For some account of him and 
his works, see Bingraphie vol. x. -p, 282., and 
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Books to Publie Libraries.—In Frederick von 
Raumer’s England in 1835, speaking of the taxes 
on literature, he says (vol. iii. p. 58.) : 

“ Eleven copies [of every new work] must be delivered 
to libraries which, for the most part, are not open to the 
public. ***,” 

Will you kindly inform me: 1. Which were 
the eleven libraries that, in 1835, were entitled to 
a copy of every new work? and, 2. Which libra- 
ries at the present day enjoy this privilege ? 

VEsPrERTILIO. 


[In 1835, the libraries claiming ‘copies were the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and Trinity College, Dublin; the 
British Museum, Sion College, the Faculty of Advocates, 
Edinburgh, and the King’s Inns, Dublin. By the copy- 
right act, 5 & 6 Vict., c. 45., passed July 1, 1842, five 
copies are required; four to be delivered to the officer of 
the Stationers’ Company, and one direct to the British 
Museum. Or the publishers may deliver the copies di- 
rest to the respective libraries, viz. the Bodleian, the 
Public Library at Cambridge, the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, and Trinity College, Dublin. } 


Replies. 
POEMS IN PRAISE OF TOBACCO. 
(2™ S. i. 115. 182, 258, 320. 378. 504. ; ii. 95.) 


The following very clever parodies have not 
been mentioned ; A Pipe of Tobacco, in imitation 
of Siz several Authors, by Hawkins Browne, Esq. 

ey are published in the Oxford Sausage, and 
are in imitation of Cibber, A. Phillips, Thomson, 
Young, Pope, and Swift. They richly deserve 
the honours of full quotation in any work devoted 
to the praise of tobacco, and are parodies as clever 
and close as any in the Rejected Addresses. 
Witness the following lines, in “ imitation of Mr. 
A. Phillips :” 

“ Little tube of mighty pow’r, 


Charmer of an idle hour, 
Object of my warm desire, 
Life of wax, and eye of fire; 
And thy snowy taper waist, 
With my finger gently brac’d; 
And thy pretty swelling crest, 
With my little stopper prest, 
And the sweetest bliss of blisses, 
Breathing from thy balmy kisses. 
Happy thrice, and thrice agen, 
Happiest he of happy men; 
Who when r the night returns, 
When agen the taper burns; 
When agen the cricket’s gay, 
ge cricket, full of play) 

n afford his tube to feed 
With the fragrant Inptan Weed: 
Pleasure for a nose divine, 
Incense of the God of Wine. 
Happy thrice, and thrice » 
Happiest he of happy men. 


T quote from the original edition of the Ozford 
‘ » which js without a date; and I would 


here inquire if the book was first published in 
1772, or when.*) Nor should some modern Ox- 
ford parodies on .this subject be forgotten; viz. 
the two (to the airs of “ Love Not,” and “ The 
last Rose of Summer”) printed in Hints to Fresh- 
men; they are clever enough to deserve quotation. 

John Phillips must also be remembered for his 
oft-repeated poetical praises of tobacco; for which 
see particularly the passage in The Splendid Shil- 
ling, commencing, — 

—— “or from tube as black 
As winter-chimney, or well-polish’d jet,” 


and the lines in his poem on Cider : 


“To sage experience we owe 
The Indian weed unknown to ancient times, 
Nature’s choice gift, whose acrimonious fume 
Extracts superfluous juices, and refines 
The blood distemper’d from its noxious salts ; 
Friend to the spirits, which with vapours bland 
It gently mitigates; companion fit 
Of pleasantry and wine; nor to the bards 
Unfriendly, when they to the vocal shell 
Warble melodious their well-labour'd songs.” 


Perhaps the most whimsical poetical praise of 
tobacco is to be found in Charles Lamb’s Farewell 
to Tobacco, wherein condemnation is so humorously 
and fancifully mingled with praise. The poem 
(of 146 lines) is too long to be given here ; those 
who have it not within reach can divine its nature 
from the following extract : 


“ Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er presume ; 
Through her quaint alembic strain, 
None so sovreign to the brain: 
Nature, that did in thee excel, 
Framed again no second smell. 

Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 
Or for greener damsels meant ; 
Thou art the only manly scent. 

Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth, and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foison, 
Breeds no such prodigious poison ; 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite — 

Nay, rather, 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 
*Twas but in a sort I blamed thee; 
None e’er prosper’d who defam’d thee.” 


See also on this subject Byron's praise of to- 
bacco : 
“ Sublime tobacco! which from east to west, 
Cheers the Tar’s labour, or the Turkman’s rest,” &c. 
The Island, Canto wu. xix. 
In the notes to this passage (Murray's octavo 
ed. p. 168.) Dr. Johnson is made to say : 


“ Smoking has gone out. To be sure, it is a shocking 
thing, blowing smoke out of our mouths into other 


* Isaac Hawkins Browne, the author of these six paro- 
dies, was born in 1705, and died in 1760, —C, B, 
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people’s mouths, eyes, and noses, and having the same 
thing done to us. Yet I cannot account why a thing 
which requires so little exertion, and yet preserves the 
mind from total vacuity, should have. gone out.” 
Did not Dr. Johnson also remark that, since the 
disuse of smoking by the better sort of people, 
suicides had been more frequent than before ? 
Crabbe has given a very happy description of 
“ A Smoker's Club,” in The Borough, Letter x. 
In the audi alteram partem division of the sub- 
ject, Cowper's denunciation of the “ pernicious 
weed " must find a place. Curnuert Bene, B.A. 


Among the works in praise or dispraise of 
tobacco, your correspondent has omitted to men- 
tion “ Tobacco batter'd and the Pipes shatter’d,” by 
Joshua Sylvester; and to be found in the same 
small folio with his translation of Du Bartas. 
Does he know also of Dr. Giles Everard’s Panacea, 
or Wonderful Virtues of Tobacco, 1658 ? 

Henry T. 


“THE LADIES CABINET OPENED.” 
(2™ S. ii. 261.) 
In reply to a Query of your correspondent 


Joun Bruce, I subjoin a copy of the title-page of 
a copy of this work in my possession : 


“Tue Lapies Caniwet Orenep: Wherein is found 
hidden severall Experiments in Preserving and Con- 
serving, Physicke, and Surgery, Cookery, and Huswifery. 
London, Printed by M. P. for Richard Meighen, next to 
the Middle Temple in Fleetstreet. 1639. 4to.” 


This copy appears to be quite perfect, but has 
no prefatory address, the work itself commencing 
on the next leaf to the title-page ; the first thing 
described in the Cabinet being “A Lemmon 
Sallet.” The recipe for “ Oil of Swallows” ap- 
pears on page 19. 

Another book, much in the same style, seems to 
have been very popular in its time. The title of 
a copy before me runs thus : 


“Tue Queen’s Cioser OrENeD. Comprehending 
several hundreds of Experienced Receipts, and Incompa- 
rable Secrets, in Physick, Chyrurgery, Preserving, Can- 
dying, Cookery, &c., which were presented to the Queen 
by the most Eminent Doctors in Physick, Chyrurgions, 
Oculists, and divers Persons of Honour, whose names are 
all fixed to their Receipts, many whereof were had in 
Esteem, when She pleased to Descend to Private Recrea- 
tions. Conratnine 1. Toe QuEEN’s Prysicat 
or excellent Receipts in Physick, Chyrurgery, &c. 2. 
Tue Queen’s Deticut, or the Art of Preserving, Con- 
serving, Candying; As also, A Right Knowledge of 
making Perfumes and Distilling the most Excellent 
Waters. 3. Tue Compiear Cook; or Directions for 
Dressing all soris of Flesh, Fowl, and Fish, Ordering of 
Sauces, and making of Pastry, according to the English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian Mode. The last Edition 


Corrected and Enlarged with many New and Late Ad- 
ditions. Lonpon, Printed for Benjamin Crayle at the 


a Fleetstreet, next White-Fryers Gate. 1684. 
mo, 


There is a dedication “To the Ingenious and 
Courteous Reader,” signed “W.M.” Let us 
take a specimen of the medical practice of this 
work: “A Medicine for the Plague which the 
Lord Mayor had from the Queen :” 


“ Take of Sage, Elder, and red Bramble leaves, of each 
one little handful; stamp them and strain them together 
through a cloath with a quart of White-wine; then take 
a quantity of White-wine-vinegar, and mingle them to- 
gether; and drink thereof morning and night a spoonful 
at a time, nine days together and you shall be whole. 
There is no medicine more excellent than this, when the 
sore doth appeare, then to take a Cock-chick and pull it; 
and let the Rump be bare, and hold the Rump of the said 
Chick to the sore, and it will gape and labour for life, and 
in the end die; then take another, and the third, and so 
long as any one so dye; for when the Poyson is quite 
drawn out the Chick will live, the sore presently will as- 
swage and the party recover. Mr. Winlour proved this 
upon one of his own children; the thirteenth Chick 
dyed, the fourteen (sic) lived, and the party cured.” — 
Page 29. 

Somewhat earlier than the period of the above 
work there was one, apparently popular, having 
gone through many editions, boasting for its au- 
thor or gatherer no less a personage than a 
“ Master of Art,” of Oxford. I will give a part of 
the title: 

“A Right Profitable Booke, for all Diseases, called, 
The Pathway to Hearn, &c. First gathered by Peter 
Levens, Master of Art of Oxford, and Student in Physicke 
and Surgery, and now newly corrected and augmented. 
London, Printed by John Beale for Richard Bird, and are 
to be sold at his house in S. Lawrence-lane, at the signe 
of the Bible. 1632. 4to, Black letter.” 


Let the ladies hear to what use he would apply 
a “ pure blacke cat.” 

“ For the Lytargie in the Head in the hinder part, which 
maketh it for to shake. 

“ Take a pure blacke cat, and flea her, and pull out her 
bowels, and picke away the fat from the guttes, and put 
them into the body againe, and fill the body full of 
musterdseede, well steeped in the juice of Nep, and Sage, 
and then sow the body up, and rost it upon a spit, till it 
be so dry that it drop no more moisture, then take the 
dripping that commeth therof, and put it in bladders, and 
when you will occupy it, shave the Patient in the neck, 
and anoint him by the fire in the joint next to the head, 
and it shall help the grieved.” 

You have “A precious water for the sight of 
the eyes,” “ used by King Edward the sixt.” For 
this preparation various herbs are to be mixed 
with a pint of good white wine, three spoonfuls of 
hony, and “ five spoonfuls of the water of a man- 
child that is an innocent.” 

Much in the same style is The English- Man's 
Treasure, by Thomas Vicary, Sergeant pet 
gion to King Henry VIIL. &c. &c., in which are 

iven forms for “ Water of Philosophers,” “A 
Vater that will make one to see, that did never 
see,” “Doctor Stevens Water,” “An Ointment 
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called the Gift of God,” “:To make a Plaister that 
Sir William Ferrington Jet a Squire that was his 
Prisoner goe for, quite without ransome,” &c. &e. 

(Iwill only mention one more work to enlarge 
our glimpse:at the medical practice of former 
times, and this is Select Observations on English 
Bodies: of Eminent Persons in desperate Diseases, 
by Mr. John Hall, Physician, who married Shak- 
speare’s daughter. The remedies in some cases 
will amuse your readers. For example: 

“John Emes of Alcester, aged 15, was cured of p—g 
in bed thus: take the Windpipe of a Cock dried, and 
made into powder, and with Crocus Martis given in a 
rear Egg every morning.” 

“Mrs, Hall of Stratford, my Wife*, being miserably 
tormented with the cholick, and appointed to inject a 
Pint of Sack, made hot. This presently brought forth a 
great deal of Wind, and freed her from’all Pain.” 

The case of “ Mr. Drayton, an excellent Poet, 
labouring of a Tertian,” is given; and that of 
“ Elizabeth Hall, my only Daughter,” whom he 
mentions visiting London in April, 1624, and 
taking cold on her return home; Mr. Queeny, 
Mrs. Combs, the only son of Mr. Holy-oak (which 
framed the Dictionary), with many other interest- 
ing names, and singular treatment for their various 
ailments. H. B., F.R.C.S. 
Warwick. 


BLOOD THAT WILL NOT WASH OUT. 
(2™ S. i. 374. 419. 461. 501.) 


All arguments on this subject, pro and con, are 
not worth a rush, which are founded on the sup- 
posed fact that the stain on the floor of the small 
dark chamber in Holyrood Palace is caused by 
the blood of David Rizzio. The thing was always 
treated as a hoax by Sir Walter Scott; and he 
makes it the foundation of a very pleasant little 
anecdote, in the introductory chapter to the 
Second Series of the Chronicles of the Canongate. 
Chambers too, and there can scarcely be a higher 
authority on such a point as this, asserts that the 
statement is a traditionary absurdity ; since the 
boards are comparatively modern, the floor which 
is now in existence not having been laid down 
till long after the murder of Rizzio. The old floor 
was worn out ; the present floor supplies its place. 
How the stain was made I know not. I do not, 
for a moment, believe it was caused by the blood 
of a human being ; perhaps by the blood of a pig 
or a bullock, very likely not by blood at all. The 
show-apartments at Holyrood are a perfect mu- 
seum of spurious relics. Not long ago (perhaps it 
is the case to this day) a set of armour was ex- 
hibited as having been used by Henry Darnley, 
which it is a physical impossibility he ever oss 
haye worn. But worse than this; there was a 


block of marble which was stated ta have, been 


the seat on which Mary Queen of Seots sat at her 


coronation,—an event, by the way, which took 


place at Stirling, when Mary was only between, 


eight and nine months old : this same block having 
been originally introduced into the kitchen at 
Hamilton Palace by a French cook for the pur- 
pose of kneading his pastry on it; from which 
place it was subsequently ejected as being too 
cumbrous, and was then transported to Holyrood, 
when it was at once unblushingly dubbed “the 
coronation stone of Queen Mary.” 

On the general question : I do not believe that 
stains made by human blood will not wash out 
solely and expressly because they are made by 
human blood. Spill the blood of a man or a pig 
on soft wood, or porous stone, and in a very few 
hours it will sink so deeply in, that nothing but a 
plane or a chisel can eradicate the stain; but spill 
the blood on close-grained wood or hard stone, 
and, even if it is allowed to remain there for some 
time, the stain will wash clean out at once, whether 
it is caused by the blood of a man or a pig. r 

Henry KeEnsincton, 


“GoD SAVE THE KING.” 
(2™ §. ii. 96. 137.) 


A serious illness has prevented my earlier 
noticing Dr. Rimpavrt’s remark on my Note 
touching the real composer of this tune. Since 
that note was written, Mr. Richard Clark has 
been gathered to his fathers; and Dr. John Bull’s 
melody will probably soon pass into other hands, 
and appear before the public in its original and 
authentic shape. Any doubt respecting the origin 
of an old tune may be fairly considered to have 
arisen from the fact that there exists no authentic 
transcript of the composer: for example, had 
there been no authentic publication of the canon 
tune, composed by Tallis for Archbishop Parker, 
who could have believed that that tune, as pub- 
lished in modern days, was a tune of the Tudor 
epoch? Dr. Crotch, in illustrating the church 
music of Thomas Morley of 1590, committed a 
very grave mistake in printing any music of that 
date in two-minim time, i. e. one semibreve in the 
bar; for no such time was then known in the 
Church, and, as a consequence, no such quick 
action or re-action of the scale then existed. My 
point was this: that Dr. Crotch had mistaken 
music of the Georgian period for music of the 
Tudor,—a period of 140 years. Dr. Rimnacrt 
thereupon comes to the rescue of Dr. Crotch, and 
affirms I have made a “ ludicrous mistake,” for this 
period was in fact only 120 years; and he comes 
armed with proof—his copy of the Cheque-book 
of the Chapel Royal. He says, “you describe 
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a before, in 1721.” It so happens, I knew be happy to send you the notation of the air, as 


some songs in 1720; and concludes his notice in | how beautiful ! Rex. 


ae to have died about 1738.” Now, as the 
hapel Royal men live for ever, and no speculator 


Tyzack Family (2™ 8. i. 271.) —In Hodgson’s 


in reversions can ever be induced to touch a life | Hist. of Northumberland, it is stated, so far as I 


insurance from such a quarter, I thought 1740 an 
early date for this man’s death, and trusted im- 


recollect, that this family was of Flemish origin ; 
and that the founder of it settled in Northumber- 


plicitly to Dr. Riwsautr. In matters of title- | land or Durham in the reign of our Edward II. 


pages and verifications of dates, I have been in the 
abit always of trusting Dr. Rimpautt. I have not 
copied the Cheque-book : I should as soon think 
of copying the cheque-book of the Royal British 
Bank. In return for this childlike faith of mine in 
Dr. Rimpavtt's statements touching title-pages 
and dates, he comes forward and declares I have 
Lr rae fallen into the ditch, forgetting that he 
himself led me there: for, says he, William Mor- 
ley died about 1738. This is Dr. Riwpavuct’s 
gratitude. A well-known definition of gratitude 
makes it consist in “a lively sense of favours to 
come.” Dax. Rimsautt will never more have an 
opportunity of thus showing his gratitude, for I 
shall never more place any reliance on either his 
title-pages or his dates. 1 notice that Dr. Boyce 

rints this chant, attributed to William Morley, 
in breves and semibreves. Can Dr. Rimpavutt 
give any manuscript authority for this chant of 
the date of 1720? H. J. Gauntierr. 


8. Powys Place, Oct. 14, 1856. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


New England Queries (2™ S. ii. 108.) — The 
highly interesting account of Virginia, mentioned 
as amongst the Birch and Sloane MSS., was pub- 
lished in 1849, with the following title : 


“The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia; 
expressing the Cosmographie and Commodities of the 
Country, together with the Manners and Customes of the 
People. Gathered and observed as well by those who 
went first thither, as collected by William Strachey, Gent., 
the first Secretary of the Colony. Now first edited from 
the Original Manuscript in the British Museum, by R. H. 
Major, Esq., of the British Museum. London: Printed 
for the Hakluyt Society.” 

Vox. 


The Caramagnolles (2™ §. ii. 269.) — One of 
the old rebel airs, or as they were styled “ Cara- 
magnolles,” was set upon the church bells at the 
old cathedral church at Chamounix, which was 


destroyed in the late conflagration there. I will 


I cannot speak positively, as 1 have not the book 
at hand for reference. Tyzack is a not uncom- 
mon name in Northumberland, and it is not im- 
probable that this family may have introduced the 
glass manufacture on the banks of the Tyne. 
Henry T. 


Hops (2™ §. ii. 243.) —If your correspondent 
Mr. Yerowe x will look into the Northumberland 
Household Book, item 22, he will find frequent 
mention made of “ Hopps,” as being used for 
brewing, in England, in the year 1512; and I 
have little doubt that they were similarly used 
some years before that period. Another version 
of the distich quoted, is as follows: 

“ Hops, pickerel, and beer, 

Came into England, all in one year — 
meaning the year 1532. It is not improbable 
that it was in this year that beer, i. e. malt liquor 
hopped, was first imported from abroad ; and that 
the old rhymer, in his ignorance, was led to be- 
lieve that this was the period also of our first ac- 
quaintance with hops. Henry T. River. 


G. W. J. pronounces me wrong in concluding 
that “hope tymbre” refers to hop poles, and con- 
siders that it more probably refers to underwood for 
making hoops. Why? Were “hoops” rather than 
“hops” the staple commodity of Kent? L. B.L. 


Showers of Wheat (2™ §. ii. 289.) — The fol- 
lowing extract, from Mrs. Loudon's British Wild 
Flowers (p. 185.), seems sufficiently to account for 
the fall of seeds like wheat, “ but softer, greener, 
and mealier.” 

“The seeds of ivy, when deprived of the pulpy 
matter which surrounds them, bear considerable resem- 
blance to grains of wheat; and hence the numbers which 
are sometimes found lying about are supposed to have 
given rise to the stories of wheat being rained from the 
clouds, which were once so popular.” 

Epen Warwick, 


Birmingham. 
Clarence : Lady Jane Grey (2™ S. ii. 221, 297.) 
— The story related of Lady Jane Grey by Mr. 
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and although Thad found 1740 affixed to William The bells were only chimed on the eveof saints’ —: 
Mortley’s chant, desiring to be very correct, I took | days, and on children’s funerals. The air was of #! Pl 
the pains of consulting Dr. Ruweautr himself. | light character, and, on questioning the propriety > < 
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H. Moody, on Sir O. Mosley’s authority, yt 
to have been true of Mary Queen of Scots. Speak- 
ing! of the Earl. of Shewsbury’s expenses at Tut- 
bury, ann. 1569, Strype says : 

“Tn this castle this noble Earl had Mary Queen of 
Scots ineustody ; which, whatsoever public allowance he 
had, was extraordinary expensive to him. And, among 
other things provided, the wine only amounted to a con- 
siderable charge; for, when she bathed, she bathed in 
wine,” &c, — Annals of Reform., temp. Eliz. ch. 53, 

Probably Mr. Moody wrote “ Lady Jane Grey ” 
by mistake. J. Sansom, 


“ Par ternis suppar” (2™ §S. ii. 189.) — The 
title of Lord Northwick was first conferred in 
1797, when the union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land was in contemplation. Hence a motto which 
should imply, “Two are good, but three are 
better,” would be well-timed. ‘There may be an 
allusion to Eccles. iv. 12. : 

“ Tf one prevail against him, two shall withstand him; 
and a threefold cord is not soon broken.” 

The device adopted by Louis XTV, a sun, with 
the motto “ Hee pluribus impar,” alone a match 


for all the world in arms, will occur as analogous. | 


Durham. 

Derwentwater Family (2™ 8. i. 153.) — As to 
the heir of this family, I can say nothing ; but I 
remember being pointed out in the North of 
England, a short time since, a person who bears 
the family name, and is generally reputed to be a 
descendant, through an illegitimate son, of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Derwentwater. I have little 
doubt, that there are several other persons, simi- 
larly connected with him, to be found in the 
neighbourhood of North or South Shields. 

Henay T, Rivey. 

Illustrations af the Simplon (2™ §, ii. 211.) — 
The work inquired for by H. J. is probably the 
very beautiful series of pr. Aone engravings illus- 
trating the passage of Mount Simplon, published, 
I think at Geneva, about the year 1815, for I 
gwen it there in 1816. The author's name, 

I remember rightly, was Lory, The work I 
am well acquainted with, ‘It begins with the 
Borromean Islands in the Lake Major, and gives 
a series of views accurately drawn, and exquisitely 
coloured, of the great road over the Simplon, 
ending with the approach to Domo D’Ossola. It 
is a large folio volume. F.C. H. 


“ Great events from little causes spring” (2™ 8S. 
ii, 43.) — The act to recharter the first bank of 
the United States was defeated by the casting 
vote of Vice-president Clinton (ex-officio Presi- 
dent of the Senate), and the Tariff Act of 1846 
was ordered to be engrossed by the casting vote 
of Vice-president Dallas. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


English Pronunciation of Latin (2™ 8. i. 151.)— 
Dr. Russell, of the Charterhouse, used to have the 
credit of introducing the new system of pronun- 
ciation here spoken. I certainly think that the 
€B-0, of this system, is greatly to be preferred to 
the ee-go of former times. A scholar who accus- 
toms himself to it will be less likely to forget his 
quantities. Henry T. River. 


Gamage Family (2™ S. ii. 48.) — After the con- 
quest of Glamorganshire by Fitzhamon and his 
twelve knights, the lordship of Coity fell to the 
share of Sir Paine Turbeville, and in process of 
time it was inherited, in default of male heirs, b 
Sir William Gamage, whose mother was fourt 
daughter of Sir Richard Turbeville. Sir W. 
Gamage’s grandfather was Sir Robert Gamage, 
son of Paine Gamage, lord of the manor of Re- 
giade, in the co. of Monmouth. 


In a note by Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick to his 
Heraldic Visitations of Lewis Dwnn, vol. i. p. 219.5 
he says: 

“ Coity is a parish in Glamorganshire, near the town of 
Bridgend. There still exist considerable remains of the 
castle which belonged to Sir Thos. Gamage. His daughter 
Catherine, by Margaret St. John, married Sir Thos, 
Stradling of St. Donat’s, high sheriff for Glamorganshire 
in 1548, and his daughter Margaret became the second 
wife of William, first Lord Howard of Effingham, who 
died 1624,” 

Probably in The Stradling Correspondence, pub- 
lished by Rev. John M. Traherne, further par- 
ticulars may be found. The name of Gamage is 
still common in Glamorganshire, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Coity. C. C. 


Custom at Dunchurch Church (2™ 8. ii. 266.)— 
R. W. B. asks whether the custom he witnessed 
at Dunchurch was practised elsewhere. I dis- 
tinctly recollect being at Acton church, in Che- 
shire, nearly twenty years ago, and seeing the 
same practised there. One of the churchwardens, 
or the apparitor, I forget which, went round the 
church during service, with a long wand in his 
hand, and if any of the congregation were asleep, 
they were instantly awoke by a tap on the bead. 
On mentioning it to a friend at the time, I was 
told it was the usual custom. I cannot, however, 
say whether it is still practised. G. W. 

The Hollies, Wilmslow. 


Enlightenment 8. ii. 211.) —A. C. M. asks, 
“ What objection can lexicographers have to this 
word?” I cannot conceive any. Formations in 
-ment, -hood, -ness, &c., are discretionary, and do 
not require the authority of a dictionary. The 
word enlightenment is new: one for which the dic- 
tionaries referred to found no authority. It is 
now in common use: sanctioned by writers well 
acquainted with the mechanism of their own lan- 
guage. I have two examples before me: one in 
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this month’s Fraser (p. 448.), by the writer of 
an ingenious paper “On Shakspeare and his 
County;”" and the other in the last Edinburgh 
Review, by the castigator of the author of “ Per- 
version.” 

Dr. Hyde Clarke has the word in his copious 
little Dictionary. Q. 


Bloomsbury. 


Rowe, Sérjeant-at-Law (2™ S. ii. 308.) — Allow 
me to refer Tee Bes to Dugdale’s Chronica 
Series at the end of his Origines Juridiciales, and 
to Wynne's Serjeant-at-Law, for lists of the ser- 
jeants of the time of Henry VIII. There he will 
find that John Roe was called Serjeant in the se- 
cond year of that reign, 1510; and that no other 
of the name received the degree of the coif during 
its continuance. The serjeant’s arguments in 
court are reported in the Year Book, and by Dyer 
as late as the thirty-second year, 1540. His name 
is variously spelled in the Reports. 

This is the John Roo, of whom it is narrated 
that having composed a “disguisyng” in his 
youth, it was performed twenty years after, in 
Christmas, 1526, at Gray's Inn ; and that, from its 
supposed political tendency, it gave such offence 
to Cardinal Wolsey, that he sent the author to 
the Fleet Prison, and deprived him of his coif, 
and rebuked and threatened the young gentlemen 
who acted init. By means of friends, however, 
the cardinal was at last appeased, and the ser- 
jeant, being delivered from his incarceration, was 
restored to his legal honours. See Hall’s Chro- 
nicle (1809), p. 719. Epwarp Foss, 


Burial in Unconsecrated Ground (1"* §. v. 320. 
&e.) —I enclose a newspaper cutting, which I 
have just lighted upon, and cannot find that any 
of your correspondents on this subject have 
hitherto noticed this peculiarly remarkable case. 


“The following eccentric directions for his funeral are 
contained in the will of the late Sir Charles Hastings, 
Bart., who died in 1823: ‘I desire my body may be 
—_ after my death, and buried without a coffin, upon 
the Grove Hill, on a spot marked by me, wrapped up in 
either woollen or oil-cloth, or any such perishable ma- 
terials as will keep my body together until deposited in 
my grave by six of my most deserving poorest labourers, 
to whom one pound each will be given, free from the 
legacy tax. And several acorns to be planted over m 
grave, that one good tree may be chosen and preserved, 
and that I may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
after my death my body may not be quite useless, but 
serve to reara good English oak. ‘The tree to be weeded 
and watered by the established gardener, who must every 
now and then be rewarded by a trifle.’” 

C. W. Binenam. 


Aneroid (2 S. i. 114.) —This word, I believe, 
is derived from &vev, “ without,” and péw, “to flow :” 
because the instrument acts by the agency of 
springs, and not of fluids,—such as spirits of wine 
or mercury. 


Henry T. Rizey. 


Pries's’ Hiding-places (2™ S. i. 488., &e.) — 
Two small chambers of this description were dis- 
covered a few years since in the roof of Har- 
borough Hall, a very interesting half-timber 
house midway between eghas and Kidderminster. 

Bens, B.A. 


Sir Guy the Secher (2™ S. ii. 289.) — This poem, 
written by M. G. Lewis, was first published in his 
Romantic Tales, 4 vols. 1808. It is reprinted in 
Richardson’s Local Historian's Table Book, Le- 
gendary Division, vol. ii. I have a spare copy of 
it printed separate, which I shall be glad to send 
to R. G. if he will favour me with his address. 

Ws. Dopp. 

5. Bigg Market, Newcastle. 


Horse-talk (2 §. i. 335. 395, 439.) —I am 
told that the Dutch boor at the Cape, after loading 
his beast with all sorts of epithets and terms of 
reproach, usually finishes off by calling him an 
Arminian ! —a curious instance of the extent to 
which the odium theologicum may be allowed to 
proceed. KE. H. A. 


Bow or Bay Windows (2™ §. ii. 174.) — The 
MS. you refer to contains a notice of other ba 
windows in Henry VII.’s palace at Richmond. 
For instance, the king’s chambers are described 

“Enhaunged all thre w" riche and costely clothes of 
Arras; celyd, whightlymyd, and chekeryd, as the closet 
was before discryvyd w’ their goodly bay windowes 
glasid set out.” 

There is an error in your quotation ; the ori- 
ginal speaks of “riche and goodly plate of gold 
and of silver and gilte,” not “ regilte.” 

I may add that the whole MS. is printed in the 
second volume of the Antiquarian Repertory ; but 
the quotations now made love been compared by 
me (by the kind permission of one of the officers) 
with the original Mts. (1st M. 13. fo. 64 B.) in the 
College of Arms. Ww. Cc, 


Richmond. 


How to frighten Dogs (2™ S. ii. 278.) — The 
sudden adoption of some unusual or grotesque 
attitude will often succeed in frightening dogs as 
well as other fierce animals. Waterton relates his 
own marvellous escape from a herd of buffaloes in 
South America by an expedient of this kind. A 
man still living related to me an adventure of his 
own, which may be useful to know. He had to 
cross a narrow bridge, and a savage dog appeared 
at the other end, whom it seemed impossible to 
escape. With great presence of mind he fixed 
his eye steadily upon the dog, and gradually 
lowered his head and shortened his figure by 
crouching down low with his hands on his knees, 
The dog stood still, and seemed astonished, when 
the man began stamping hard with his feet, and in 
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this attitude advanced towards the dog, making all 
the noise he could with his feet; but the moment 
he; began to march thus beating time, the dog 
turned away and ran off in a perfect — 


“WW! Byfield (2™ S. ii. 211.) — Nicholas Bifield’s 
son, Adonirum, republished the whole of his 
father’s treatises in a 12mo. vol. of 767 pages 
in 1628. The fifth treatise ends at p. 639., and in 
the following page he makes an apology wh 
The Principles or Patterne of Wholesome Wo 

is not produced. On the very next page he gives 
the title of the missing treatise at full length, as 
the third edition. On the back of this title he oddly 
enough prints the following: “This is the Title 
of the Treatise mentioned in the advertizement : 
The Treatise itself ought to follow in this place.” 
The next page (being the 643rd) commences with 
the last treatise: “The Cure of the Feare of Death.” 

The omission of the treatise in question from 
thie edition may account for Adonirum Byfield 
bringing out The Principles, or The Patterne of 
Wholesome Words (as named in the editor's note) 
in a fifth edition, in 1634. 

Your correspondent Kart may wish to know 
something of Nicholas Byfield, or Bifield. He 
was born in Warwickshire, and educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford. He preached at Chester for 
seven years, from whence he removed to Isle- 
worth, in Middlesex, where he remained until his 
death in 1622. He was a Calvinist, and a very 
voluminous writer. In Neal's History of the 
Puritans, it is stated that they (the Puritans) lost 
an eminent practical writer and preacher about 
1622, meaning Nicholas Byfield. His son, Ado- 
nirum, was one of the heroes in Butler's Hudibras. 

Gervas K. Hormes. 

Count Vilain Quatorze (2™ S. i. 232.) —Upon 
a deputation of Bruzellois waiting upon Louis 
XIV. (shortly after the bombardment by Marshal 
Luxembourg, I think,) he granted M. Vilain, who 
was at the head of the deputation, the privilege of 
thenceforth calling himself “ Quatorze,” in com- 
seo to the monarch. The story is, that on 

arning his name, the king made an aside to his 
attendants : “ Oui, et tres vilain” (“ Yes, and very 
ugly,”) making a pun upon the name as reflecting 
upon the looks of the owner. This is how I have 
heard the story told at Brussels; but some of 
your correspondents who have it fresher in their 
memories may be able to tell it better. 

Henay T, River. 

St. Peter's Tribe (1* S.x. 207.; 2™ S. ii. 299.) — 
There can be no reasonable doubt that St. Peter 
was of the tribe of Napthali, since he lived at 
Bethsaida, situated within the territory of that 
tribe; and one of an occupation so humble would 
not be likely to have removed thither from an 
other’ tribe. Cc. 


- 


“ Pence a piece” 8. ii. 66. 118.,299.) 
an expression somewhat analogous, to this, I may 
mention that it was the custom. of an! eminent 
Scotch professor, who flourished towards the,close 
of the eighteenth century, to use the |term, “9 
penny money.” Thus, “ What did you, give the 
poor beggar?” ‘A penny money.” Vox, 


Fairies (2™ S. i. 393.; ii. 119.) — The belief in 
fairies still exists among some parts of the rural 
population of this county (Somerset). Being in 
the neighbourhood of Blagdon, not long since, 
a r woman said to me, pointing to a hill, 
“that’s the hill, Sir, where the fairies come. to 
dance.” “Indeed,” said I, “and have you ever 
seen them dancing there?,” “No, but and 
have seen them there lots of times, and I can 
show you the fairy rings.” Vox: 


Sources d' Eaux at Buda (2™ §, ii. 218.) 
Mr. Cuarnock having inquired of me whether 
the extraordinary “sources d’eaux” at Buda, 
described by La Martinitre, as quoted by Wagen- 
seil, are still in existence, I note his Query with- 
out being able to afford him any information, 
except that I neither saw, nor heard of, them 
There can, however, I think, be but little doubt, 
presuming the learned professor has given thé 
passage correctly in his Synops. Geo. that the 
author of the Dictionnaire Géographique was in 
error, for although fish are often found | in water 
of a considerable degree of temperature, they 
cannot live in “eau bouillante.” Fish are some 
times thrown up by the boiling springs of Iceland, 
but they are always dead. Joun A. Boass, 

Alverton Vean, Penzance. 


Medlars introduced into England (2™ §. ii. 173.) 
— This fruit is mentioned by Chaucer (Prologue 
to Reves Tale) under a name more descriptive 
than decent. He alludes, moreover, to its being 
eaten in a state of decay : — 

“ That ilke fruit is ever lenger the wers, 
Till it be roten in mullok or in stre. 
We olde men, I drede, so faren we 
Till we be roten can we not be ripe.” 

As Bosworth, in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
gives the same name for this fruit, it was evi- 
dently known in Anglo-Saxon times. I have 
heard it so called by old men in Norfolk. The 
Reve is described by Chaucer as a Norfolk 
man : 

“ Of Norfolk was this reve, of which stell, 

Beside a toun men clepen Baldeswell.” 

And more than one instance of Norfolk dialect 
may be found in his language. E.G. R. 


159.) — Under Spanish mining law in Old Spain, 
Mexico, and South America, mines are divided into 
twenty-four parts. Kappa. 
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The €%ristian Sodality : or, Catholic Hive of 
Bees (1* 8. xii: 469.) The late Mr. John Gages 
Rokewode," in’ his: History of Hengrave, p. 235., 
remarks’ of John, youngest son of John Gage, 
Esq.,' of Haling, in Croydon, that he was in priest’s 
orders,‘and said to be the author of the above- 
named book. Will J. A., of Norwich, oblige me 
by saying whether the preface gives any indica- 
tion of John Gage having been the author ? 

G. Sreman STEINMAN. 


Brewer's Will (2™ §S. ii. 249.)—In answer to 
Humuis, I beg to inform him, that there was a 
large, barrel of ale stood in the High Street of 
Hoddesdon, Herts; with an iron pot chained to 
a post, for any passer-by to drink. It was the 
bequest, of a brewer in the town of Hoddesdon, 
named Christian Catherow. Some time after his 
decease, it was a cask of good ale, then it got to 
table beer, and, at last, done away with altogether, 
now about fifteen years ; from what cause I cannot 
say. Wa. Spooner. 

Stamford Hill. 


The direction to keep a cask of ale on the 
public road for the free use of all travellers is 
still attended to at Rickmersworth. The cask is 

ed every morning at the foot of the hill lead- 
ing out of that town, on the road to Watford. 
Joun G. Morten. 


Hour-glass in the Pulpit, and Hugh Peters (2™ 
8. i. 204.)— Your correspondent T. H. P. is mis- 
taken in his suggestion, that this picture is a “new 
antiquity,” and dates with the reprint of the Tales, 
¥e., 1807. The original print, of which this is a 
correct copy, is to be found prefixed to the Life 
of Hugh Peters, by Dr. Young, 1663. 

Henry T. River. 


Can Fish be tamed ? (2 §. ii. 173. 235. 297.) — 
That fish can be rendered sufficiently tame to 
come when called, and to follow their owner 
round the pond’s edge in expectation of food, is 
so well known as scarcely to deserve a Note : but 
as it seems to interest some of your correspon- 
dents, I may state from personal observation, that 
sticklebacks and minnows, in a vivarium, will 
come when I tap on the glass, and rise to take a 
worm out of my fingers. Epen WARWICK. 

Birmingham. 

William Dunlap (2™ S. ii. 129.) — The date of 
Mr. Dunlap’s death was September 28, 1839. An 
account of his life, with some extracts from his 
writings, may be found in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia 
of American Literature, vol. i. Ungpa. 

‘Philadelphia. 

O'Kelly, the Irish Bard (2™ §. ii. 239.) — Add 
to the notices of this worthy, that in Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott (p. 562. cap. lxiii., People’s edit.) 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Christian Names (2™ §. i. 29.) — The’ letters 
between the first names and the ‘surnames are the 
initials of the middle names, ‘thus: ‘George WY 
Jones means George Washington Somes; David 
P. Brown means David Paul Brown, or David 
Peacock Brown. Is this abbreviation :anknown 
in England and peculiar to the United: States ? 

J. H. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


“ Like Madame Hassel's Feast” (24 §. i. 313.) 
— This proverb is changed only in name in Ire- 
land. In Dublin I have heard it repeated when 
there was but a spare dinner, and was informed 
that it originated at the table of a Mrs. Casely, 
who kept a boarding-house in Mountjoy Square. 
In helping the last morsel from the joint, or 
spoonful from her spare dish, she was accustomed 
to say, “ Well, I declare ; just enough and none 
to spare,” as a sort of gentle hint to a half-filled 
stomach not to crave for more. Ggorcr Luoyrp. 


Beats of the Drum (2™ §. i. 94.) — One version 
of the retreat here mentioned is — { 
“ Beat up a larum, and go to bed Tom.” 

Henry T. River. 
“ Standing in another's Shoes” (2™ §. ii, 187.) 
— Reputed conversation of the Queen (Anne 
Boleyn) with Norris, vide Froude’s History of 
England, vol. ii. 467. : 4 
“* Marry,’ the Queen said, ‘I bade him do so, for 
asked him why he went not through with his marriage 
and he made answer that he would tarry atime. Then 
said, you look for dead men’s shoes, for if aught come to the 
king but good, you would look to have me. And he said 
if he should have any such thought, he would his head 
were off. And then she said she could undo him if she 
would, And therewith they fell out.” 
E. H. A. 


Symbols of Saints (2™* S. ii. 288.) — The female 
figure described by Y. B. N. J. represents St. Ca» 
therine of Sienna, Virgin, of the Order of St. Do+ 
minic, who died in 1380. The letters J. N. R. 
are intended for the writing over the cross, Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judeorum, the last letter J. being 
probably concealed by the flowers. There is a 
painting by Murillo of St. Rose of Lima, some- 
what resembling this, as the saint is crowned with 
thorns, but she holds a rose, on which is the figure 
of our Blessed Saviour. A useful work for cons 
sultation on these subjects is the Emblems of 
Saints, by which they are distinguished in Works o 
Art, published by Burns and Lambert. F.C. H. 


Fagot, in the Sense of Food (2™ S. i. 147.) — 
These balls of savoury meat (not offal) are to be 
seen in all the shops for the sale of comestibles in 
Brussels. The envelope, as your correspondent 
says, is caul fat; but, unfortunately, I am not 
acquainted with the name by which they are 
known, Henry T. Ruar. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8, Ne 48., Oor. 25, °56, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


We have from Messrs. Chapman and Hall a volume 
entitled Seven Lectures on § and Milton, by 
the late 8. T. Coleridge, a List of all the MS. Emenda- 
tions in Mr. Collier’s Folio, 1632, with an Introductory 
Preface, by J. Payne Collier, Esq. The book, we have 
no doubt, will be received with great satisfaction both by 
the admirers of the “old man eloquent,” and by the 
lovers of Shakspeare and Milton. It will be received also 
with great interest by the friends of Mr. Collier, a gen- 
tleman who numbers many friends, the most attached 
being those who have known him longest. It is prin- 
cipally with this, so to speak, personal character of the 
book that we are interested. An act of friendship to the 
editor of this journal (one only of many received by him 
from Mr. Collier), namely, the communication made to 
“N. & Q.” of his Notes of Coleridge’s Lectures on Shak- 

re, was made the ground of an attack upon Mr. Collier, 
so far beyond the limits of legitimate criticism that he 
was driven to apply to the Court of Queen’s Bench upon 
the subject. The Lord Chief Justice delivered an opinion 
highly complimentary to Mr. Collier. He thought further 
proceedings unnecessary, on the ground that Mr. Collier’s 
character was above suspicion. The pamphlet containing 
the charges has been withdrawn from circulation. It 
exists, however, and future bookworms will unearth it; 
and it is well, therefore, that there should be in the hands 
of the literary men of ages to come so satisfactory an 
answer to it as that contained in the Introduction to the 
work before us. How glad should we be if the writer of 
the pamphlet in — would make some amends to 
Mr. Collier, by withdrawing charges which he must now 
be satisfied were unfounded, and so prove that he is as 
ready to acknowledge an error made by himself, as he is 
sharp and acute in the detection of those committed by 
others. 

The New Number of The Quarterly Review opens with 
a very able article on Bacon’s K’ssays, and the last edition 
of them by Archbishop Whately, which is followed by 
others of a varied and generally amusing character: such 
as those on the New Biographies of Montaigne, Ancient 
Rome, The Nuns of Port Royal. There will be found 
much interesting matter in that on the Physiognomy of 

Human Race, and much common sense in that on 
Church Building. With the political articles we have 
nothing to do here. 

We are glad to have the opportunity of directing the 
attention A om Norfolk and Suffolk friends to a work of no 
small merit from the pen of Mr. C. J. Palmer of Yarmouth, 
The History of Great Yarmouth, desiqned as a Continua- 
tion of Manship’s History of that Town. It is another 
valuable addition to local archeology: for while it gives 
the history of a municipal town eminent for its station, it 
illustrates the general history of the empire, and shows 
the influence both of national and provincial laws and cus- 
toms upon society. It is illustrated with engravings of 
merchant-marks and tradesmen’s tokens; of some very 
remarkable bosses, and an ancient mural painting in 
Yarmouth Church, together with a Photographic copy of 
King John’s charter to the borough, to which we have 
before alluded. 

Books Recetvep.— A Few Hours with Scott, being 
Sketches in the way of Supplement to the Two Poems of The 
Lord of the Isles and of Rokeby. Written with much 
= ag and taste, and a strong sense of Scott’s peculia- 

ties, 

The Churches of Essex architecturally Described and 
Illustrated, by George Buckler. Six Parts of this new 
contribution to Essex Topography are now issued. The 


work is so arranged as to interest both the architect and 
the antiquary. 

Scripture Breviates, Sor Use by the Bed of 
Sickness. By the Rev. George Arden. is, and the 
following works, can only be named by us: — 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Tuscularum Disputationum Libri 
Swe ny and Short Notes to the Odes, E; » Satires, 
Epistles, and Ars Poetica of Horace; being two new 
Parts of Parker's Pocket Classics. 

The Farm of Aplonga, a Story for Children of the Times 
of St. Cyprian, by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 

Marvels of the Globe, Two Lectures on the Structure and 
4 Aspects of the Earth, by W. Sidney Gibson. 

oman’s Life, or the Trials of Caprice, a Novel, by 
Emilie Carlen. 

The Barber’s Shop, by R. W. Procter, with Illustrations 
by W. Morton. Entirely a Manchester production, even 
to the woodcuts, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Manrvat's (Jos.) Htsrony or anv Poncenarn. 8vo. Murray. 


#a® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to he 
sent to Messrs. Bent & Dacor, Publishers of NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are requi: and whose names and ad- 

sees are given for that purpose : 
Disrtavev. London. 12mo. 1718, 
London, 1729. 


‘az 
Key ro ras Dunctap. 12mo. London, 1729. 
Dirro 1729. 


Drrro § nd Fdition. 

Drrro Third Edition. 

Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westininster. 


Cavacnus. 3 Vols, Aldine Poets. 
Tomson. 2 Vols. ditto. 


Saaxsreane's Porms. ditto. 


Wanted by W. F. Graham, 32. Rich 1 Road, Isli London. 
Howr’s Comte Daamatists or tae Restoration. 
Cuntstian Rerinemenr. Fifth Edition. I2mo. 1830. Seeley. 


Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, I 


Howe's Eveny Day Boox Taste Boox. 
12, 13,14, 15, 16. 19. 22, 23, 24,25, 28, 27. 36, 37, 


Howe's Year Boox. Tegg. Parts 8.9. 11. 13. 
Wanted by 2. W. Hackwood, 16, Cottage Grove, Mile End Road. 


Aatices ta Carrespanvdents. 


Oxowtensts. The line 
“ Fine by degrees and beautifully less” 
is from Prior's Henry and Emma; and the other quotation inquired after 
is from Hamlet, Act. I. Se. 4. 

Sin Eomuno Anonos. We have a letter for our Correspondent C. A., 
whose article appeared in “ N. & Q.” for October 4. Where shall we 
Sorward it? 

B. N. C. (Oxford.) The Notes on the Carmina Quadragesimalia w/!l 
be very acceptable. 

“Norss ano Qvenres” is pudlishel at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 

Inpex to rae Finst Sentes, As this is now published, and the im- 
pression is a limited one, such of our readers as desire copies would do 
well to intimate their wish to their respective booksellers without delay. 
Our publishers, Messas. Bert & Datov, will forward copies by post on 
receipt of a Post Office Order for Five Shillings. 

“ Nores axp Quenies” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly | y .» may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores ano 
Quenims” (including a vy copious Index) is eleven shill and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post Office Order, drawn in 
Savour of the Publisher, Mn. Grones Bert, No. 196. Fleet Street. 
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